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THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF COMPLETE SUFFRAGE. 


WE incur the risk of repeating arguments 
and statements that have been often used 
in again discussing the principles of a 
Reform Bill. A novel disagreement has 
been, however, introduced among the 
“complete” Reformers during the last few 
weeks <A number of them have seceded 
to an incomplete state, under the advice of 
Mr. Bright and his friends. At his first 
meeting with his constituents in Birming- 
ham, and at some subsequent meetings with 
them, Mr. Brightsug 

of a rate-paying qualification for the com- 
plete suffrage; which they approved. He 
adopted and advocated this opinion from 
motives of expediency. 
cation he thought might be carried; but 
complete suffrage would fail. If Mr. 
Bright’s notion be correct, it might be 
better to take this rating qualification than 
something worse ; but we believe that his 
opinion is wrong, and upon good reasons. 

The Parliamentary Reform Committee, 
who have met in London, adopt Mr. 
Bright’s opinion; and we can neither over- 
look the sanction thus given to his views, 
nor its weight. 

The London Reformers, so far as their 
opinion has been expressed in societies, or 
unions, abide by complete suffrage. That 
was the object sought by the Birmingham 
political unions. It is the purpose of the 
Newcastle, or Northern, Political Union. 
It has been adopted almost unanimously at 
a large meeting in Manchester. It seems 
to be the general wish of the more liberal 
section of Reformers, and the more 
numerous in all places. The only move- 


_ment made hitherto in Glasgow has been 

fer complete suffrage; and Edinburgh 
alone has sanctioned the plan proposed by 
Mr. Bright; although that was by a 
preliminary meeting, and with alterations 
which are improvements. 

The qualification suggested by the 
member for Birmingham, is not even 
universal. All parishes in Scotland are not 
even yet rated, we believe, for the support 


of the poor. It is a qualification based 


goestedthesubstitution | 


A rating qualifi- | 


not of the state. 


upon a transient necessity; for the time 
may come when poor-rates will not be 
requisite in many parishes. The proposer 
and his friends consider it from an English 
point of view. We have to regard it also 
on Irish and Scotch interests. In England, 
rating is universal, and has long been uni- 
versal. It has not everywhere and hitherto 
been known in Ireland and Scotland; but 
we fancy that a good time is always coming 
for the rate-collectors, and we may give 
that objection ‘7 The Edinburgh im- 


provers upon Mr. Bright’s scheme, propose 


rates in boroughs, and ten-pound rents in 


counties. This is at least definite in 
counties, and rates may be considered as 
perpetuities in towns. 

This substitution of rating for a universal 
suffrage is deemed less alarming and more 
conservative than the common scheme. It 
isthoughtto be more digestible by the timid. 
It also presents a show of reason. It ren- 
ders representation and direct taxation 
companions in the world. This direct tax, 
however, is for the good of the parish and 

True it is, that, for some 


purposes, the state is willing to meet a part 
as 
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of one local tax. The Government has 
contributed long to the police rates in some 
pay now on all. Still, local rating does 
nothing for general revenue. 
franchise starts from an erroneous princ iple 
—it resembles the conference of a vote in 
the meetings of the London and North 





MR. BRIGHT’S COMPROMISE. 


promise, by reminding his hearers that it 


2 _ would afford a ready-made and simple 
cities, and, on certain conditions, it w ill | 


Thus, the | 


Western Railway upon the shareholders | 


of the Lancaster and Carlisle line. 
resemblance is not complete; it is only a 
resemblance, a little indistinct. 

Complete suffrage seems to us the better 
plan, for many reasons. The rating quali- 
fication would not be advantageous in many 
places. The application of that principle 
could not increase materially the consti- 
tuency of London without a recognition of 
the claims of lodgers. The number of 


dwelling-houses let under ten pounds in | 


London is small. Any collector of the 
metropolitan rates, or any house agent, 
will give evidence on that subject. 

We do not remember where, within the 
metropolitan boroughs, a man will find a 
dwelling-house underten pounds. He may 
find lodgings ; he may live as a sub-tenant ; 
he may have lodgings furnished or unfur- 
nished. Stull, the collector of rates does 
not recognise his tenancy. The rooms are 
always held at so much annually, quarterly, 
or weekly, including rates. 

Lodgers, whether single gentlemen or 
double, or double doubles, and who pay 
rents sufficient to claim as ten pounders, 
are a very numerous body—so numerous 
that, if they are admitted, we cannot see, 
writing of London alone, any reason w hat- 
ever for branding complete suffrage with 
the character of a less conservative mea- 
sure. The influence of lodgers who pay 
less than ten pounds—who pay less than 
four shillings weekly—is not alarming, for 
they are not extremely numerous ; “they 
would not create a great interest at the 
polling-booths, under a six months’ resi- 
dential qualification within the electoral 
district ; and that length of time, at least, 
will be carried—a longer may be proposed. 

In London, therefore, if the franchise 
be confined to ratepayers strictly, the qua- 
lity of voters will not be improved, and 
they will not be increased; while, if 
lodgers paying ten pounds annually be 
included, we may at once, and as well, get 
out of distinctions by the adoption of a 
full and peers franchise. 


Mr. Bright recommended his com- 


The | 





whom they 


aes 


registry in the tax-collector’s office ; but 
he could not have contemplated the en- 
franchisement, in that case, of any lodgers ; 
for their names do not appear in the books 
of that office, and their admission to the 
suffrage would involve the construction of 
another registry. 

Edinburgh presents similar objections. 
The habit of letting houses in flats, com- 
mon to all Scotch towns, might obviate 
one difficulty. All the tenants of flats 
appear generally on the tax collector's 


books. They can be known, reached, and 
3 
registered. Still, Edinburgh contains 


several thousand individuals, a large num- 
ber in a small constituency, of personal 
influence, intelligence, and integrity, who 
pay as lodgers high sums for rates and 
rents; but paying “only as lodgers, they 
would have no claim to vote. A com- 
promise is proposed on the ground of its 
expediency, and not because of its right. 
It would not be proposed, except to wear 
away the edges of that timidity which is 
supposed to harass weak minds. For their 
sake, then, and in the promotion of this 
expediency, without a word as to the 
right or the wrong, we invite the timid to 
la ince at the accepted and rejected under 
this scheme. The qualification cannot be 
changed in Edinburgh without going 
down to a class of ratepayers who have not 
all the mental qualifications of indepen- 
dent electors. The rejection of lodgers 
would deprive the electorate body of a 
balance to this class in the multitude of 
well-informed men, who have a long resi- 
dent qualification; and who pay “rates, 
rent, and everything else in valuable 
houses. We admit cheerfully that a 
residential qualification might and should 
accompany this or any other franchise. 
After its arrangement and concession, we 
cannot concur in the omission of three- 
fourths of the advocates’ and legal clerks, 
three-fourths of the shopmen and ware- 
housemen; and one-half of the artizans 
of Edinburgh, from what would be a house- 
hold franchise, on the score of the timidity 
of some other persons. The men whom 
the timid would exclude are exactly those 
should include. The argu- 


ments may ‘be carried down to the Canon- 
gate, the Cowgate, and the Grassmarkets: 
to sinall ssi of “ unwashed” labourers; 
and the objectors may say “be these fair 
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A RATING QUALIFICATION. 


voters!” It is as amatter of expediency, | 


and not right, that the question is put ; 
and, in reply, we suggest the fact that 
many of those parties have no residental 
qualification ; that some of them would be 
sorry to record a residental qualification ; 
and, of a few, it might be convenient, for 
public purposes, to maintain such traces. 


r 
Phen, the numbers of those persons, whom | 


any one may see loitering and lounging, 
harmlessly many of them, is far from 


being equal to those who are engaged | 
their regard for the Lord-Lieutenant of 


otherwise, We are perpetually startled 
with estimates of dissolute, drunken, idle, 
and ignorant individuals. Cannot an 
estimate be made of their numbers who do 
not merit these characters? We know 
how many individuals get upon the police- 
books, the poor roll, and relief funds ; but 
we have no return of those who keep 
their names out of these records The 
latter are, as yet, not only a casting ma- 
jority, but a great majority in society; 
only by the rating qualification the timid 
would ignore the influence, and refuse the 
service and shield of many among them 
—many who have education to guide 
them, and property to loose. 

The compromise, therefore, in our 
opinion, would incur the dangers, and do 
the very things which it is intended to 
prevent in the boroughs—for Edinburgh 


and London are specimens of all large 


towns; while in the counties the Edin- 
burgh suggestion would be valuable. A 
rating qualification in Scotch counties 
would be indefinite. <A franchise of ten 
pounds would be fixed, and would include 
many respectable persons who have no 
claim under the present law to vote. The 
county voters, under the rating qualifica- 
tion, might be easily reckoned up in Scot- 
land. They would be an exclusively class 
interest. The villages and small towns 
would only yield a few tradesmen, any 
annuitants and any professional persons 
who might be resident in them, but whom 
the old Retorm Bill almost entirely ex- 
cluded. All the artisans and labourers 
would be excluded under the new Bill. 

In the rural districts, a few tradesmen 
may pay rates, in addition to the larger 
farmers, and the landowners; but they 
would form the entire constituency ; and 





We do not allege that all the agricul- 
tural labourers, farmers, or even all the 
landowners, have high intellectual qualifi- 
cations. We neither expect nor meh that 


intelligence, or even promaely and wealth, . 


should lose a natural influence that they 


possess. Those who form any expectation 


of that nature from complete suftrage, 





| 
| 


the labouring classes would have no other | 


influence than at 
ever. They weed 
still. 


d be political Helots 


that men 


| cause they are left ind 


_tenantry. 


will be disappointed. 
the Earl of all who made a com- 
plimentary tour to Dublin from the West 
of Scotland, with the hope of indicating 


Ireland, will be influenced by his opinion, 
although they should vote at the next 
election by the ballot. The tenantry of 
the Earl of Aberdeen, who rode to the 
frontier of his farms to escort the Queen, 
on her visit to Haddo Ilouse, in greater 
numbers, and perhaps not worse mounted, 
‘than some of her regiments of Horse 
Guards, will vote nearly in accordance 
with the Earl of Aberdeen’s opinion, with 
or without the ballot ; because “ has often 
said—* Pay my rents, tell me if they are 
too high, and follow your own political 
views, with which I do not interfere.” 
Property discharges its duties, we believe, 
on these estates, and therefore it hag its 
influence, or something more than its cold 
right. Many reformers may dislike that 
result ; but it consists with human nature. 
They ask us—* Then what good do you 
expect from the ballot, and an extension 
of the franchise?” We do not expect 
much good among the tenant farmers on 
some of these estates. We do not expect 
a large change in their votes. This opinion 
of ours may seem a fearful heresy, but it 
is truth—a true opinion. We believe it; 
and repeat it because we believe. 

There are other estates, and another 
class of landowners, who establish no claim 
to gratitude’ from their neighbour's or 
They are numerous—careless, 
heartless, greedy epicureans. They live 
only for some kind of pleasure, which, 
unhappily, does not consist with the plea- 
sure and profit of others These men 
may, and will, have their bare rights— 
their last penny of rent, the last feather 
of their pheasants ; but they have no claim 
on esteem or influence, and they will gain 
none, until they reform themselves. 

“What miserable morality is this 7” 


yresent—or none what- | some willsay ; “ what truculent teaching! 


dent be- 
t; that a 
282 
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tenant farmer should mould his opinions 
to those of his landlord, because that 
individual, be he squire or earl, acts cor- 
rectly, seeks only his own, improves his 
property, perhaps s, and docs not attempt 
to steal the consciences of his neighbours. 
Is a man to vote what he does not believe, 
because some other man, who discharges 
his duties, believes it 7’ We have not 
said that. 
those who act right i in matters with which 
we are acquainted intimately, weigh on us 
all, and influences our opinions on subjects 
which they have had more opportunity 
and time to study than we possess. Upon 
the other side, if a man acts wrong ona 
subject with which we are ac quainted, we 
all think it probable that he acts and ad- 
vises wrong on subjects with which we 
are unacquainted. 

We propose a course in legislation which 
would probably terminate ‘class interests 
in public matters, but not classes. The 
aristocracy will not lose influence in se- 
ciety, if they work for its possession. They 
have the raw material of influence as 2 
heritage, and they want it to pass as the 
finished manufacture. ‘That will not do 
longer, or much longer. We cannot pay 
for the metal, and get nothing more than 
the ore. Those of them who work well 
will not lose their reward. ‘those who 
are idle will not be more despised than 
they are now, but the feeling will find 
expression. ‘Those who work 
will be despised, also, but more than de- 
spised. Legislation cannot remove per- 
sonal influence, but it may attach a con- 
dition to its possession. That condition 
is most important. Property will have 
its rights ; but it must discharge its duties 
if it expects more than rights. Intelli- 
gence will have its influence; but it must 
labour for influence. Morality will have 
power; but it must be operative. It 
cannot be quiescent, and expect to acquire 
strength. 

We seek, then, the extension of the 
suffrage to all classes in the rural districts, 
on account of those local benefits which it 
will confer, rather than Som its political 
results. Many parties say now, these men 
are ignorant : why do you give them votes? 
Many occupiers of ten pound tenements 
are ignorant; why do you give them votes? 
The second question answers the first, but 
here is the more effectual answer. You 


will not instruct these men until you must 


We say that the opinion of 


mischief 








LEGITIMATE INFLUENCE OF WEALTH 


teach them- What is the use of a higher 
class, if they will not disseminate informa- 
tion ? That question would involve a 
long answer indeed, and all long answers 
are evasive. We know the good of them, 
if they will work; therefore we wish to 
see them in a position where they must 
work, not for their destruction but for 
their} preservation. Society needs to “ uti- 
litise” them. Society cannot afford to have 
all their eduzation, intellect, and mind go- 
ing to waste. 

They are said to fear the influence of 
democrats, demagogues, and numerous 
other personages with names which they 
deem objectionable, among the labourers. 
They start with a great advantage over 
the demagogues. They are In possession, 
if they will take the trouble to deserve 
possession, of influence over the labourers ; 
a frank, moral, open influence. That class 
of men will generally adopt the principles 
of their superiors in wealth, if the latter 
practically show the good of these princi- 
ples. We knew the story of one noble- 
man, Who drew £20,000 annually from a 
poor district of country. He drew the 
money for forty years, and he never had 
the curiosity to visit the estate. He lived 
in France. If the people on the estate 
had been enfranchised, and had been per- 
mitted to vote by ballot, they would not 
haye supported their landiord’s friend 
when he came down to an occasional elec- 
tion. ‘They might have voted for the man 
if they liked his opinions, but the land- 
owner could have had no influence over 
them. 

We are acquainted with districts of 
country from which men have been driven 
to make room for deer, while the cultivated 
land has been rack-rented to defray the 
cost, or to make good the loss. The land- 
owners Who have pursued that course will 
not have much influence under a complete 
and secret system of voting. We admit, 
and we do not regret, that. 

The game laws of England, in the last 
weckof the last month, caused twomurders. 
We do not say that a landowner, in reser- 
ving the game on his estate, when he gives 
leases of his farms, acts necessarily wrong. 
As certificates to shoot game are a matter 
of revenue, the poacher is placed in the 
same position towards the state as the 
smuggler, irrespective of the private pro- 
perty which he seizes or tramples. These 
are large concessions, but, after they are 
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made, all parties must feel that game pre- 
serving, in a crowded country, on a large 
scale, from an amusement grows into a 
nuisance and a temptation. The public 
cannot be brought to consider the land- 
lord’s partridges in the same position as 
the farmer's fowls; and we do not doubt 
that a determined pursuit of these practices 


would abridge the influences of the man | 


who pursued them; and society would not not a specimen, and he will hear of others 


_who pursue the same course adopted by 


have any cause to regret the occurrence. 
The suftrage—complete and tull—be- 


comes thus, in our opinion, the means of 
accomplishing local good. The ratepaying | 


suffrage, adopted at one meeting in Edin- 
burgh, and suggested by Mr. Bright at 
sirmingham, has not nearly the same 
power. The ruling qualification is a poli- 


tical engine, but we want a moral power | 


for social improvement and progress. This 
rating qualification wants many elements 
possessed by complete suffrage ; and there- 
tore we would rather have the latter in 
1862, than the former in 1859. The dif- 
ference is worth the years. 

A short time since, the working classes 
of Belfast and its neighbourhood made a 
curious presentation of plate. It was given 
toa family who do not want plate, but who, 
upon this article, will set great value. 
Lord and Lady Massereene had thrown 
their demesne open to the working classes 
during the summer; and the piece of plate 


was thanks, expressed in silver, for this | 


kindness. Lord Massereene’s speech was 
worth the plate, and much more besides. 
He could not see how “ the aristocracy and 


the working classes” might not be allied in | 


advancing their own and the country’s 
good and interests. He even referred to 
the statements madeat Birmingham against 
the aristocracy by Mr. Bright. These ac- 
cugations were vigorous—they were gene- 
ral—they were severe. It was easy to say, 
as was said, that rich landowners were not 
more open to the charge of being born to 
wealth than rich manufacturers. ‘The chil- 
dren of the furrow class were not more 
likely to overlook their duties than the 
children of the spindle class. ‘This is true, 
and this is nothing but recrimination. It 
was not, therefore, the line of argument 
adopted by Lord Massereene. He could 
not see why all classes should not be united. 
We, from our point of view, cannot see the 
reason for disunion. We see causes, but 
they are got reasons—they are unreason- 
able. The Antrim Peer referred obviously 


to Mr. Bright; to accusers, in search of 
popularity. Nay, but is there no ground- 
work on which Mr. Bright has erected 
these general and severe strictures? Are 
the aristocracy all in pureait of the Mas- 
sereene scheme of life? Mr. Bright may 
never have been in Antrim county or town. 
When he goes there he will hear of an 





aristocracy of whom Lord Massereene is 


/that nobleman. He is not to be blamed 
entirely. He has been in Aberdeenshire, 
_and seen parts of land wasted for “ sport- 
| ing purposes.” 
the clearance system pursued in Scotland. 
_He has seen gross negligence of the rights 
of property. Lord Massereene and_ his 
| party are as yet only a minority—a noble 
“minority—and we seek complete, in pre- 
ference to rating, suffrage, that they may 
become a majority. 

The former plan will unite the aristo- 
eracy and the scewtheig It will be a link 
between the cottage and the mansion; it 
will bridve the chasm that divides classes ; 
it will compel those to earn goodwill and 
eratitude who have the means of acquiring 
these great riches ; it will give them a 
nobler influence than they ever formerly 
possessed; it will root their power in 
human hearts. Men will feel gradually 
'that they are linked together, and the 
'edueated will be obliged to educate the 
| ignorant. 
| We have advised and urged the adop- 
tion of this wide suffrage in rural parishes, 
not only because it is right, not only for 
political purposes, but that those who have 
the duty a the power should be again 
more the leaders than the masters of their 
neighbours. That was the idea of old 
clanship, and it is not a bad idea. It would 
give us good cottages for huts. It would 





which we complain in Scotland—with all 
its cruelties, and its sufferings, and its 
wickednesses. It would lead to more 
agricultural improvements than have hi- 
therto occurred. It would téhd, as Lord 
Massereene said of his good schemes, to 
equalise classes, not by pulling down, but 
by pulling up. 

We have read speeches spoken by ra- 
tional and sensible men on the dangerous 


influence of democrats and de 





Iie has read the details of 


put an end to the clearance system—of 


We are democratic: we plead guilt of 
democracy. What are its horrors ? Will 
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demoeracy teach men to plunder property ¢ 
to neglect duties? to be mischievous and 
violent ? They could be, or do, all that | 
even now. Will democracy lead men to | 
love their country less than they have 
done before ? Not it: for the men whose 
blood has been shed most freely for its 
honour—scarcely for their honour ; for its 
safety—scarcely for their safety ; for they 
had little to 7 safe life, and they lost 
it; these men were chiefly democrats. 
Will democracy make men less industrious 
and less trustworthy ? All the works 
around us bear a horrible infusion, then, 
of democracy. The engineer who super- 
intends that railway train—who could 
smash the whole affair by a little inatten- 
tion, is a democrat. There is nine-tenths 
of certainty that he is democratic. It is 
a slander, and a base or a senseless slander, 
that bids one or two classes fear tor the 
integrity of their countrymen. They may 
be ignorant; but teach them. . Some 
them may be base ; but the great majority 
are tenn Saath honest men, a little too 
much inclined to respect rank and title, 
by no means inclined to overwhelm them 
in the level of one dead sea. 





TELESCOPIC VIEWS. 


A man of intelligence or wealth, who 


| will discharge the duties that devolved on 


him when God gave him intelligence, 
station, and riches, needs to fear no de- 
magogue in his own locality. If men 
ne lect their duties ; if they believe they 
have none; if they will put everything 
into a napkin; if they will do worse, as 
many of them have done ;_ if they will 
make themselyes the oppressors or the 
pests of the parish, they will fall before 
demagogues, and fall most deservedly. 
We seek this complete manhood or 
universal suffrage, then, as a great moving 


| power, to direct the dormant energy of 


the “higher classes” upon the improve- 
ment of all other classes; to render their 
influence dependent on their utility ; not 
to level classes, not to break down, but to 
build and cement: to strengthen and unite; 
and when years have passed under its 


influence, it will be found that it has 


of | 


strengthened the power of the good and 


_true-hearted, and destroyed the trade of 


* selfish demagogues,” if we have in this 
land many persons on whom the title 
should be bestowed. 


TELESCOPIC VIEWS 


CHAPTER Il. 

Mr. Garvie’s rcom is the last of three 
ground floor of his house, in Northumberland-street. 
The window looks out upon a faint effort of gar- 
dening. Between the glass and the grass, how ever, 
iron stauncbeons, three-fourths of an inch thick, in- 
tervene, as if Mr. Garvie kept the gold of the Bank | 
of England in stock, and thieves were only licensed | 
to enter by the window. 

Mr. Garvie’s room is much more important than 
may be supposed by those who do not choose to 


on tle 


—— —— 


study the character of the boxes, in metal, that | 


occupy its shelves from the ceiling to the floor, | 


with the exception of one side opposite the owner's 


eyes, when he looks up from his desk. That side | 


holds a boolease ; and its shelves are occupied by 
the best legal works. They are books of a de- 


plorably dry nature. The idlest clerk who was | 
ever employed by the Garvies, from the few years | 


after the glorious Revolution, when the first of the 
family began to practice as a solicitor, down to this 
day, might be trusted among these books without | 


| 
| 
| 


consequence to many parties, Jt is true tha' 
copies of nearly every paper that can be recorded 
have been made in the Register office. Mr. Garvie, 
if examined on the subject, would be found to en- 
tertain the opinion lurking in some quarter of his 


| conscien ce, that the Register House will endure to 


the end of time. An unfortunate person, who had 
a tendency to invent new trades and traffics, deter- 
mined to keep a registry for domestic servants in 
one of the small houses in a narrow street, between 
this broad street and Queen-street. He called his 
place the Register House, and the old gentleman, 
his neighbour, absolutely lost an afternoon in rum- 
maging over law books to find a precedent for the 
indictment of this upsetting dealer in hair, in suds, 
and in domestic servants; but he found none, not 
in Erskine, which in those years was deemed tlic 
Alpha and Omega of Scotch law ; and for the first 
time he regarded that valuable authority with con- 


| tempt. 


The middle room, on the stone floor—purgatory 
the clerks call it— belongs to Mr. John Ross 


any danger. The metal boxes are more tempting ; | Semple, whom they designate by abbreviation 4s 


they contain the family secrets of half a county, 


in | J.R.S.; and the first room, with a window facing 


addition to accounts, bills, and bonds of the last | the street, is occupied by these promising young 








gentlemer. - Mr. Semple’s room is lighied from a 
lane at the end of the house, so far as it has or 


needs any light. In the middle of “ the lobby,” a | 


broad stair leads to the upper floors: at the ex- 
treme end, a narrow stair leads to the subter- 
ranean regions, in which there is a very small 
room, occupied by entirely copying boys or clerks ; 
and the balance is under the custody of the cook 
and housekeeper. Mr. Garvie has a bedroom and 
a dressing room in the upper floors. He is allowed 
also free access to the dining and the drawing- 
rooms ; but all these floors belong to Miss Garvie. 
There is no Mary Anne known in that house, 
unless in the quiet conferences of the father and 
the daughter ; and they occur probably on Sunday 
afternoons and evenings alone, when the second 
service is over, and the dinner is past. 

Mr. Garvie is a square-built, broad-shouldered 
old gentleman, with a spotless white neckerchief, 
and plain, very plain, and very fine black coat, 
vest, and so downwards. Middle-aged gentlemen 
wear their watches in their vest pockets. Mr. 
Garvie is not middle-aged now, and his watch 
abides according to precedent of his father, all his 
uncles, and his grandfather. Three small gold 
seals, two gold keys, one very small steel key of 
some valuable box, on a gold ring, and one inch 
exactly of agold chain are visible. That collection 
is the only small piece of foppery in which ,the old 
gentleman obviously indulges. There are others, of 
course, not so easily seen. He does not smoke— 
of course not—that would be a horrid idea: he 
takes snuff from a small antique si!ver box which 
belonged to his great grandmother, who also 
snuffed: he cares very little for dinner, bécause 
nobody can eat vegetables fifty years old, except in 
preserved provisions, which are modern; but he 
does care for his wine. There is wine in his pos- 
session of a vintage before Culloden,which has cost, 
adding interest, and nothing for warehouse rent, 
60s. per bottle; and he uses whiskey, which was 
smuggled thirty years since, and was cheaper then, 
but is dear, very dear indeed, now. He drinks 
little, but he enjoys it; and sips and tipples, and 
stirs and thinks, over two tumblers of this costly 
toddy for two hours of an evening. 

Mr. John Ross Semple was a ward of the firm, 
A. and D. J. Garvie. Le was part of the Garvies 
from his fifth year, They nursed him, not literally, 
but they nursed his small property—originally it 
was very small—until it obtained considerable 
limits. Mr. John Ross Semple was a metal box 
in a compartment of Mr. Garvie’s room since any- 
body, except old Mr. Still, remembers. He is a 
metal box there still. Ile manages many boxes 
for other people now, but he cannot manage his 
own yet. ‘There it stands, to the right of the fire- 
place, J.R.S. Thirty-one years have passed since 
that box might have been handed over to its 
owner. He was then twenty-one; he is now fifty- 
two years of age—only fifteen years younger than 
Mr. Garvie ; and yet in the front office the former 
is known as the young gentleman, and the latter as 
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the old gentleman, and sometimes the Governor, 
but when that office is in a wild mood as D.LG, 

The child Ross Semple’s affairs formed the first 
trust put into Mr. Garvie’s care by the then firm, 
when he got into, and, indeed, before he could 
legally have been in, the business, forty-seven years 
since; and they were given to him because there 
were so very few of them ; but perhaps on that ac- 
count he cared more for them, and they pros- 
pered, 

Mr. John Semple studied law, first downstairs, 
next upstairs, and came in course into the middle 
room by himself, where he has remained for a very 
long time, with an estate in the country somewhere. 
very small but ancestral, an heirloom as it were of 
one farm; and a cottage near Musselburgh, with 
a housekeeper, a help, and half-gardener, managing 
a pretty garden; and lodgings in Inverleith-row, 
not often employed but steadily paid. He has 
had a clear prospect, for a good many years, of 
marrying Miss Garvie, as an item in the partner- 
ship and a matter of right. He intends to dis- 
charge this duty at the young lady’s convenience ; 
but Mr. Semple is a very delicate and sensitive 
personage. deeply read in law books and in nothing 
else, and he does not like to be premature, or to 
push a lady into matrimony. “It will do as well 
a year hence.’ ‘That’s what he says to himself, 
down in Musselburgh, as he takes a third or a 
fourth turn among his roses, and watches the Bass 
Rock or North Berwick Law, or turns round to 
Fife—* it will do as well a year or two hence.” 
Mr. Garvie ‘has planned the whole matter, and is 
quite settled, of course, that it comes to pass; but 
he says, ‘* Well, Mary Anne is rather young yet-— 
too young, in fact.” She has just been the same 
in his opinion for six years, 1 know; and she is 
not mending either—not getting a bit more matri- 
monial or older, he thinks—*“ it will do as wella 
year or two hence,” he says. That is Mary Anne's 
opinion too, unfortunately. She says and thinks 
—and young ladies do not always say what they 
think—but she says truly, “It willdo just as well 
a year or two hence;” and she adds to herself, 
“and if it never do, there’s no matter; Mr. Semple 
has his roses.” 

I know that Mary Anne never thought any 
thing else. She always thought it would do as 
well a year or two hence, and there would be no 
great evil or harm if it were omitted from her life. 
Marion knows that, too, but she also knows the 
reason—lI don’t. 


Mr. John Ross Semple came into his property 


at an interesting period. The balancing of the 
accounts was the last thing done by Mr. Garvie 


before bis marriage ; clearly, therefore, he must be 
twenty-two years older than Miss Garvie. The 


| difference is still worse. Some years of Mr. Gar- 


vie’s married life passed before Mary Anne came, 
and not many after, 

There are deep lines on that brow ; it is a very 
full and not a high brow ; the hairs gathered round 
it are grey and thin; these deep lines run down 
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the face; 
passive; sin gleams before it, and it heedeth 
not, seemingly, sin or sinner; sorrows come 
near it, and it evinces no sympathy. Many little 
circles are cut by care round those deep-set, greyish, | 
and piercing eyes; but they go right through an 
imposition yet, and see through every hidden corner 
of the scheme ; and while the lips seem thin, how | 
close and hard-set they are! There is no trifling 
with that man, and he will not trifle with you. He 
may have given money in charity, for casual and 
unknown wants; but he must always have been 
ashamed of himself, and almost counted the act 
among the day’s sins, for which, like all of us— 
even this iron man—needs forgiveness. There is 


particle. It is proof against sharpers ; and there is 
neither sentiment nor sympathy in these features. 
They speak of justice—the stern right—the law, 
the hard law—more, you feel, than the Gospel. 
They are a perpetual “ Thou shalt not’’ to all be- 
holders. 

“There is no Mrs. Garvie now. There might 
have been a Mrs. Garvie, and this is a very lonely 
house,” Mr. Garvie saith to himself, and thrusts the 
bright “poker” right through between the second 
and third bar of the grate; for he has wheeled his 
chair round to the fire. 

“She might have been back. What’s the use 
of stopping with that crazed fool, Pittenweem? Of 
course, there’s Marion; she’s not crazed—never 
was but once; that was when she was married; 
however, that’s all right, too,” and he touched a 
metal box above J. R. S., marked “‘ M.G., Moor- 
cleuch,”” with the point of the poker—* all right, 
too ; it’s recorded in the Register-house, in case of 
fire; a copy can always be obtained—fee, one 
guinea ; yes, Marion’s all right, but no thanks to 
Pittenweem—burn the estate into peat gas, the 
precious idiot; and these engineers, swarming at 
Marion’s—and Mary Anne so young--a young 
motherless girl—no lady to advise her. No, that 
was wrong. ‘There should have been a Mrs. 
Garvie in this house—it is too late now, perhaps ; 
rather late. It might be—of course such things 
have been—there’s Mrs. Springfield, ruined now— 
nearly ruined, at least—that might do.”’ 

The gasalier in this room hangs high, and the 
glass is thick. It throws a dull grey light like 
that of a November twilight over the bookcase and 
the metal boxes. There are two candles, one on 
each side of the desk, which forms part of Mr. 
Garvge’s table. They are really the working lights. 
There is a door or pancl in the upper part of the 
bookcase, occupying one of its sections. It has an 
appearance altogether awkward, but it has a 
purpose. This little door is not often opened— 
never, except when the owner is alone. After 


thinking for a litile while, not this time on 
conveyances, or marriage settlements, or even 
scheming engineers, he takes one of the candles, 
walks round the table, and with the steel key 
existing among the gold seals, he opens the panel. | 
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it is a pale white face, emotionless, | The light is thrown, not upon books in brown 


calf, gilt lettered ; but upon an exquisitely finished 
portrait. It has not grown older since the year in 


| which John Ross Semple reached his majority. 








The eyes look out as bright and clear now as they 
did then. The painter flattered his subject more 
| than even painters are wont to do, or he sketched 
an expression and features singularly attractive ; for 
the panel discloses a vision of beauty. The old 
hard featured man gazes for a brief moment on the 
painting, closes the panel, locks it carefully, walks 
back to his chair, puts down the candle, and again 
thinks ; he seems composed and soothed. It has 
been this hard man’s wont, when jarred aud vexed 


| with the world, for twenty-two years, to open the 
no hope for a Mr. Jones Davies in that face—not a | 


panel. Mrs. Springfield will not be asked to 
change her name again, even if that worthy lady 
would consent, which I do not expect; but her 
agent will not look less carefully over her papers, 
and at her monetary situation, than he did when 
she was rich, because Mary Anne is perfectly safe, 
and there will not be another Mrs. Garvie in this 
house. 

This is a scandal loving and making world. 
One half of all the old ladies, who could see light 
through the crevices in theshutters of Mr. Garvie’s 
office, on Sabbath evenings, long after the second 
service, shook their demure heads, to the danger 
of their flaxen wigs, except for the care taken of 
them by their stiff caps, at the old gentleman’s sin 
in answering correspondence, balancing ledgers, or 
drawing papers, on that particular evening. They 
knew not that these were old letters over which 
the lawyer pored—or that he could not send an 
answer to the writer now, they knew not that the 
panel was cpened then ; and the miser’s treasured 
painting—for he is a miser in some things—looked 
down upon the desk, looked at every corner of the 
room, where he could sit—they knew not that the 
book he read had no single statute, man made, 
recorded in its pages—but there was written 
witl.in the gorgeous binding— 


“Received upon my marriage day, 
“ Mary Anne Garvie.” 


It was the first signature of the lady’s in that way. 
The current report of Mr. Garvie’s evil doings 
had no real foundation ; but charity is a rare grace 
at some tea-tables. 

There was a letter lying before Mr. Garvie. It 
was that letter which caused all this annoyance to 
the eccentric gentlemen. I do not approve of 
reading letters not addressed to myself as a general 
rule, and without the owner or the writer's 
permission. It is a breach of personal honour, 
very inquisitive, mean, and shabby—one of Eve’s 
faults; and although she was an ever to be 
remembered respectfully woman, still she was not 
faultless. At present, however, it cannot be 
helped, because I have erred. What a thought is 
this—erred once and the evil cannot be undone. 
The sun never goes back now on the dial that 
records our acts, although once, by a miracle, the 








sun went back on the dial that records time. So 
much the happier for those over whose dials 
flashes the power that covers all the bad, and gives 


its own lustre to the good—the lustre that makes | 
| the New Company, old enough to be the predecessor 


bright and good what were otherwise bad, too. I 
read the letter—I need not copy it; yet there is 
nothing in it—so I will do that which I need not. 


Rainbow Tavern, Half-past Three. 

Dear Mr. Garvie,—I regret my inability to dine with you 
at six, as I promised ; and I am confident that you will con- 
sider me excused for this reason. 

I have just made the acquaintance of an able and eminent 
engineer—more than a mere professional man—a thorough 
gentleman of immense scientific resources, Mr. Jones Davies. 

Mr. Davies, I am happy to know, 1s intimately conversant 
with the manufacture of peat gas, now conducted with 
astonishing profits in Treland. 

Notwithstanding the anhappy ignorance of my predecessor 
at Moorcleuch, in turning out of a state of nature, and cul- 
tivating ground that was meant for the nobler purpose of 
illaminating the darkess, Mr. Davies still thinks, if we have 
a good moss foundation, generally overlying coals in our 
country, although not invariably, that much may be done to 
redeem past errors. 

I take him with me this evening. We go soon, andwil] 
dine at Moorclench, and be at work early to-morrow. 

I happily detained a note in which I expressed the 
intention of remaining in town. 

Faithfally yours, 
C. H. S. Prrtenwren. 


P.S. Business involves cares many. Iam writing notes 
to several foundries and pipe manufacturers, for estimates of 
the cost of twenty-five miles of main piping to Edinburgh, 
and twenty-seven miles to Glasgow. The commercial crisis 
is useful. Iron is lower than usnal. 


N.B. Ascertain if a New Act of Parliament be necessary 
to open the streets for service pipes. C.HL.S.), 


I may mention that if any of your clients held coal gas 
company shares, they should sell out before we commence 
operations. They will not be worth an old song. Their 
works will be converted into mecting liouses for sectaries, 
like those of the Portable Gas Company. C.H.S.P. 


T re-open the note to remark that if any of your friends 
want an investment, we will be ready to accept £40,000 or 
£50,000 for the new works on the estate, in addition to the 
pipes and similar outlay, which will have to be provided. 
We will not care for a per centage one way or other. With 
a fortune in one’s hand it is useless to press one's fellow crea- 
tures too closely, Marion will never object to a bond over 
Moorcleuch, if that be necessary ; but the public will see the 
perfect security afforded by the works, fortified by patent 
right and license from the patentee. 

We shall not think of allowing the return of Mary Anne 
for some days yet, or weeks, perhaps. The weather is fine, 
Mr. Jones Davies is a very agreeable companion. For the 
secret, and all his skill to he exercised on the matter, he 
seeks nothing except my acceptance at six montis for one 
thousand pounds, and ten per cent on the profits. Ve 
believes in human nature, and that carries a man far even in 
these degenerate and unphilosophical days. 

Yours ever, 


C.H.S.P. 


Moorcleuch will brighten up in this gas operation, And 
we cannot part with Mary Anne. 
be altogether dall with only myself and Marion there— 
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The lawyer had read all the postscripts over and 


over again. Bill for one thousand pounds—six 


/months—Mary Anne—Mr, Davies—gas shares 


My friend Davies would | 


though he’s quite a learned man, author, lecturer, contributor — 


to the qnavterlies, and engaged upon a paper at this moment, 
which will clearly demonstrate that Pharaoh Necho was the 
inventor of steam-engines. He is an independent, self-con- 


tained man, nothing of the semi-detached in his character. 
Facuse this crossing. 


going. 


I’m not a lawyer—in haste—train 
C.HS.P. 





not worth an old song—“ He holds one hundred in 


of another company now, surely”—lJoans of £40,000 
or £50,000—Marion willing to give a bond—* not 
very likely.” Even the last resource in annoyances, 
and labours, and law papers, the painter's vision of 
beauty, could not sooth his spirit before this letter 
of many parts—so he rung a little bell. Presently 
the door opened, and a boy entered, little, but not 
quite young, with old features, indeed such as 
come of ink, law, and pens perpetually-— cunning 
somewhat, and thin. 

“Ts Mr. Semple in his room ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“Will he return this evening? —Is he in 
town ?” 

Both questions met “ No, sir.”’ 

‘Has he gone to Musselburgh *” 

‘“‘ Yes, sir.” 

“ Who sent him to Musselburgh now, at this 
season; who sent him there ?” 

Little boy was agitated—one of his idols had 
fallen—the idea of any one sending Mr. Semple, 
or of Mr. Semple being sent, had thrown him 
altogether out of joint. Still, he asserted Mr. 
Semple’s independence. 

“ Send Mr. Semple, sir—who could send him ?” 

Mr. Garvie felt the question to be a thorough 
home-thrust, although unintentional—an error of 
his own—dangerous to discipline in the office. 

“Very right, John; very true. [ should have 
said what business—business, John, is above all— 
we must all attend to that; so you could not 
know. Is Mr. Still gone home 2?” 

“ Yes, sir; gone home sick, very sick, in a cab.” 

“Bless me! Mr. Still ill—sick—home in a 
cab! Never happened before for fifty years. Poor 
Mr. Still—bless me! And Mr, Brown ?” 

“ He is here.” 

“ Send him.” 

And Mr. Garvie’s hand was on his brow. “To 
be sure, he was ten years here before me+—poor 
Mr. Still! And he taught me to draw papers— 
good, kind young fellow Still was, too!” and so 
his thoughts wandered over half a century of their 
lives in the short time taken by the little boy to 
reach the front office, and Mr. Brown to make dis 
way back. 

What an elastic power is human thought! Talk 
of electricity, or light!—they are rapid, It is not 
rapid—it is now. ‘Their flight can be measured ; 
they are subjects of time. Child of immortality ! 
human soul! infinite in duration!—thou art not 
bounded by time ; thou art not its subject—for all 
time is but an atom of thy existence. Space known 
and time—the soul lives in them, but is not of 


them, belongs not to them, flashes at pleasure far 


away out of space known into space unknown—out 
of time into eternity— beyond the measureable into 
the immeasureable. 


Ee a 
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The iron ‘lawyer was again nerved by that half 


minute’s reflection on the memories of a lialf cen- 


| 
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“There it is—that’s it. Elsie Still was an 
extraordinary girl—so good and quiet—and been 


tury. Mr. Still was, indeed, his confidential friend, | | keeping house for her father so long; that was it 


in many respects, although not a partner. He 
knew the contents of the drawer in which the book 
already mentioned lay, and he had seen behind the 
panel the portrait in the bookcase—seen that often, 
for he distinctly remembered the original. So did 
Mr. Semple ; but he is a cold methodical man, 
except towards vegetables. So would Mr. Brown; 
but, you see, he is a young man—slightly bald 
forehead—dark hair—dark eves—a florid, healthy 
complexion. No late nights written there—none 
late out, at any rate. It would be difficult to guess 
his age-—somewhere between thirty-five and forty- 
five, probably ; a cheerful, intelligent face, that is ; 
goes nightly to a happy, quiet home, you may de- 
pend, and gathers strength there for more consul- 
tations, and drawings of cases, and rejoinders, and 
replies, and duplies, and framing of accounts, and 
registrations, and settlements, last wills, testaments, 
and codicils. The owner of the cheerful counte- 
nance is at home in this inner room. He is a 
necessary person—knows it, too—and not the less 
respectful on that account. 

“ Good evening, Mr. Brown; I wanted to show 
Semple or Mr. Still this odd letter from Pittenweem 
—will you look at it, for Mr. Semple is gone ; but 
first, what of our poor friend Mr. Still? Not 
badly—that is, not very—terribly ill, you know? 
No danger, I trust ?” 

Mr. Brown thought it must be a very odd letter 
this indeed, if so many persons were needed to see 
it; but he has been accustomed to strange things 
this last autumn—five clients in the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Bank, and several in the Western— 
everything shaken. But first, as to the patient. 
‘““No—he was not dangerously ill.’’ Mr. Brown 
hoped not. Ile went home with him, stopped an 
hour or two, found him getting better, and thought 
he wanted rest—a little over-wrougbt of late. 

«“ That’s it, Mr. Brown; your friend has been 
ten years longer in the office than myself. He has 
been fifty years in this office—a long time—-still, 
it flies—seems short, too, when one looks back.” 

“ Nearly sixty years, sir.” 

“So; you're right. Yes; you're exact—it’s 
nearly sixty years. And Mrs. Brown—not much 
alarmed, I hope. Rather young she is for all 
these cares. I always said that, you know, Mr. 
13 rown ; too young—much too young; remember, 
J sa’ so.” 

“c(h, I remember thoroughly; that was ten 
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—all an exception. Mr. Still lived before you, too, 
Mr. Brown, and he has been the friend of this firm 
these forty years, now, and not its servant; but 
we never allowed him to be our friend for nothing ; ; 
everything right there, you know—very particular 

man—five codicils added since your early marriage. 
But Elsie Still was too young—musn’t make ex- 
ceptions into precedents. However, she’s wearing 
round now; she’ll do, by and bye. Eleven years, 
except twenty days—she’s wearing up. The last 
was the Mary Anne codicil, Mr. Brown—aquite 
unnecessary, very ; but it does our old friend good 
—he’s so methodical, and he wants in every name. 
He’s not dangerously ill, then. I must go and see, 
after dinner. You havn’t dined—just so—it’s been 
waiting me these two hours. That letter’s put 
me out; never such a thing happened, and the 
Courts up, these—let me see—ah, yes, twenty- 
two years. By the bye, what sort of wine has 
Still? He never had that very good.” 

“Well, you remember, I dare say, that this is 
one of the things in which I agree with Mr. Pit- 
tenweem, and I can hardly say—I never take wine. 
Mr. Still has some sort—good common Port, I 
suppose.” 

“Not the thing, Mr. Brown, for the old gen- 
tleman. You're quite right. If I were young, I 
might, too—although Pittenweem’s example would 
not tempt me, yours might; but the wine’s here— 
it must be used; I'll never take it all. Semple 
has a stock like a wine merchant. All the letters 
are gone, I suppose ?” 

* All finished, sir, and posted.” 

“Just so—read this one—try and catch it’s 
sense—you'll not catch much. I'll have up some 


old wine—-take it with us, too, after dinner. Read 





years ago—eleven years, indeed, except twenty | 
thing is the bill at six months for one thousand 


days, now, since you were good enough to make 
that remark.’’ 


i 


“ Yes—iis quite true; she is too young; never | 
thought well of girls marrying young—or of girls | 


marrying at all. They should be women first. 
That was your error, Mr. Brown; perhaps it was 
mine—we all err.” 


| pounds. 


that until I get back again.’ 

And Mr. Brown read, and did not wonder at all 
the postseripts. “Just like him,” he thought, “a 
stupid fool—not without method, either—the 
more important passages coming last.” 

Dinner was over and past. 

““Now, Mr. Brown, what do you see in that 
letter of Pittenweem’s ?” 

“Not much agreeable, I confess, The new gas 
work has to be built, and the pipe’s have to be 
laid, and that’s all nonsense—so gas shares will 
exist as at present. Mrs. Pittenweem will never 
give a bond—that’s certain; and she and Miss 
Garvie will soon have Mr. Davies out of Moor- 
cleuch—that’s equally sure. The only serious 
That’s very serious. Mrs. Pittenweem 
may have to pay that.” 

“Right, Mr. Brown; that’s a good analysis, 
sir. You mast look close into these matters now, 
sir. Weare breaking up—I feel that. The long 
line of the Garvies is nearly closed. Mr, Semple 


“ Well, but we lave never regretted it, I assure | needs an active partner in the business—Semple 


you—never believed it, either.” 


and Brown, W.8., successors of A. and D. J. 
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Garvie—that will be the way, by and bye, when | 
the end of the Garvies comes, aud they are no 
more known in the Courts.” 

“1 beg your pardon, sir, but no necessity exists 
for the end, I would respectfully suggest.” 

“He might take the name, you think. No— 
yes—well—the piece of land, to be sure—that’s | 
never done in our business. No; we have con- 
cluded, nearly.” 

“There are others of the name already, who 
don’t require to take it. I have not taken the 
liberty of mentioning them since the evening, long 
since, when, you may remember—” 

Others? Well, whom ?—my brother’s sons? 
They could not come in. Besides, they are gone 
out, and may never return—have their heads 
knocked off some day—or their throats cut by Nana 
Sahib—or come home, covered with bruises, with 
one arm only, but with a pension. That would 
never do. They are rich; but you cannot have 
sleeping partners in a legal firm—might do in 
banking, or any trade, even; but not in a profes- 
sion. Professional etiquette admits no liberties of 
that kind. There is no precedent I remember.” 

“There are, might I respectfully remind you, 
others.” 

“To be sure; you don’t quite know their story 
—Semple does.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the chief clerk drvly and 
perseveringly ; ‘perhaps so; but I know them— 
or I know the elder, who draws papers with great 
precision—nothing like them comes before us— 
nothing, at least, superior to them.”’ 

“There it is, you see—Semple thinks not— 
thinks badly of the whole business where this young 
man is—very low practice. Glasgow lawyers are 
very poor, after all, from Dan to Beersheba.” 

“ With your permission, sir, and if you will 
look over them, | must bring you some evidences 
on this matter; it is barely possible that Mr. 
Semple might be mistaken.” 

“ Oh, indeed, that’s quite possible—he often is ; 
but it’s disinterested in you, Mr. Brown. The 
story is this:—We were three brothers, and we 
had this business. He was the youngest. People 
thought us rich. We did not quarrel with tle 
opinion. It’s best to be rich—next best to be 
thought rich; but we were poor. Well, the be- 
ginning of this century were hard years—you 
scarcely remember them ?” 

Mr. Brown assented. 

“No; I cannot see how you could, without an 
ante-dated memory, and that would be illegal. 
Our predecessor got into heavy responsibilities for 
fast going persons—corn, and rents, and every- 
thing came down, like a mill-race; we had the 
business—we had also the responsibilities. Just 
before that, Alexander chose to marry.” | 

The speaker paused, as if he had mentioned the 
climax of crime. 

Perhaps it was a little rash,’’ suggested the 
listener, apologetically. 

“ Married a young girl—younger than himself, 











Mr. Brown, by several years—without a penny— 


_ not one shilling to spare.” 


“That would render the event slightly more 
| embarrassing, sir.” 

“* Event!’ Mr. Brown—* slightly!’ indeed— 
‘more embarrassing !’ sir—I am astonished, now, 
with your knowledge of society, that you see it not 
in its true colours——great crime! intense guilt !— 
do you not see that? Great cruelty, Mr. Brown 
—do you not see all that ?” 

Perhaps it would have been better deferred.” 

“Deferred! Certainly—defer great eruelty !” 

“But I have heard that your brother was a 
very kind gentleman.” 

All very true; very cruel, though—cruel to his 
children, you see—young people, never consulted, 
never—could not be—lad no voice in the matter. 
People shonld reflect before they throw the chain 
of poverty over the unborn.” 

“The population might fall away, would it not, 
on these principles ?” 

“For a time, perhaps, but the race would live 
longer, be more comfortable, more healthy. Men 
would be very active and very common at a hun- 
dred years old. We have so much pressure, now, 
pressing us into the grave before we get acquainted 
with the world.” 

“Your brother left, then ?” 

“ He left—quarrelled with us—settled in the 
West, had a poor business, and died early. He 
never wrote to us after he left. That was long 
before the peace. We were not so badly hampered 
then as when he died, five or six years after he 
had parted with us.” 

“ And he left three children ?’’ 

“So I heard—a son and two daughters; and 
the son did the same sort of thing—married when 


_ the country was in an uproar about the Reform Bill 


—sometime thereby. 
his sons.” 

“ Their grandmother—did she live long ?” 

*T see what vou mean. We offered to assist 
her. She returned the letter, and mentioned 
something about accounting. That was ill advised. 
Of course we were angry. We had nothing to 
pay them, and we were hampered. She lived in 
the Gorbals, I have heard; but I never saw her 
again. Wewere both wrong there—too hard— 
much too severe—quite wrong, 1 know.” 

“ Perhaps so. Now, shall [ bring one of these 
young men—the elder—to see you? or would 
rather inquire more? Ile is often through here. 
Mr. Still cannot be usefal long, now ; he is in the 
evening of his days; We need a substitate.” 

“ Well meant, but too quick, Mr. Brown—too 
quick by half, sir. Mr. Semple could not approve 
that, I know; he doesn’t want to hear them named 
—that I see.” 

“They might continue the old firm, you know 
—very old now; I thought you would like that.” 

“ Very true, they might—and I might have liked 
that ; but there's Semple, you see, and Providence 
seems against it,’’ 


These two young men are 
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“ Confound it, sir, the only Providence 

** You don’t swear, Mr. Brown—that’s not pro- 
fessional.” 

“TI beg pardon—I hope not; its not Christian.” 

“Bat you did; you said something very like 
swearing.” 

“Well, I have been here now hard on thirty 
years Pe 

“ And never swore before *” 

“Never did; but thirty years here! and the 
old name to be blotted from the Law List ! and 
no Providence in it, except Mr. Semple, I beg—” 

“ Don't beg, Mr. Brown—quite useless to beg. 
You are right—very right; but you know, of 
course you know of the contract between Miss 
Garvie and Mr, Semple ?” 

“No; never saw that contract, or any document 
bearing on the subject, sir.” 

“You are right, Mr. Brown; business men 
should be precise. There is no contract—there is 
an understanding.” 

“ No understanding, sir, will ever prevent Miss 
Garvie from doing a generous action, and keeping 
up the old name.” 

“My daughter would prefer that, you think, 
although it might hurt Mr. Semple’s interests ?” 

“Do not see that it should ?” 

“Or vour own, Mr. Brown ?” 

“And not mine, certainly. I'm not a block in 
anybody’s way. 

“Never said so, Being one of my executors, 
as you know, you cannot leave us, and Semple 
could not want you.” 

“Of course he could; readily, too; but if he 
wants me, why—”’ 

‘Never mind that, Mr. Brown; I shall think 
of this. My brother’s widow always rankled in 
my mind; he was the younger of us three. I 
mind him well now. We were just like your 
boys, Mr. Brown, and we wandered by the Frith 
in summer evenings, when school! was over, and he 
gathered bits o’ shells or little stones; and { mind 
well his merry laugh as he ran up wi’ them in his 
wee hands. Poor Alexander, he was a bonnie boy 
then. And we parted in anger; lie died, and I 
was not there, Mr. Brown; he was buried, and I 
never saw his grave. His widow fought and 
muddled through the upbringing o’ her family, an’ 
ne’er came here, nor did I ever go there. It was 





the same with Adam, gone now. She was poor and | 
proud; while we were proud and “ wrastling” wi’ | 
the courts, an’ the law, an’ the world—you don’t | 

_ popular, I suppose ?” 
It was, 1 | 


think that was right, Mr. Brown ?” 
“fT cannot exactly say that it was. 
think, wrong.” 
“You may say it positively, Mr. Brown. I 
thank you for this conversation, and I'll think over 


it. Now, as to Mr. Jones Davies—bill for a — 
We 


thousand pounds—six months, duly signed. 

can fight that before the Lord Ordinary.” 
“I think not, sir; no shadow of success in that 

—value received, or, if not received, it will not be 
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end of time, or of Moorcleuch, which would come 
sooner.” 

“ Well, now, L think not. This is an imposi- 
tion, you see. The Lord Ordinary would hold 
that, in the nature of the case, there could be no 
value,” 

“As the drawer would reply that his scheme 
had not been tried, the pipes had rot been laid 
down, or the works built—one could not maintain 
that. He might even bring an action of damages 
for employment not afforded as agreed, and want 
ten per cent. on the sales of gas that we had not 
made.” 

“ Strange case, certainly.” 

* At the worst for him, he could go to London 
and get five hundred pounds from some bill dis- 
counter, after due inquiries, for the paper. We 
had better, perhaps, buy it from him without 
inquiry.” 

“He is the person who brought us a letter 
from Turner, Vicar, and Tray—respectable people.” 

“The same, and they recalled it; some story 
arose regarding a bill—a country clergyman, a 
client of theirs, was interested somehow ; forgery 
was talked of.” 

“Just so. Don’t forget that; you have the 
letter. Theu he was rich in schemes. Did not 
he want us to become solicitors to a company for 
converting the Frith of Forth into a bowling green, 
or meadows, or something ?” 

“That was one of his ideas: so much of the 
Frith as forms the shoulder, he called it, between 
Leith and Musselburgh. Limited liability ; capi- 
tal—I forget how much.” 

* Aud there was the Pneumatic company; what 
were they to do?” 

“The Pneumatic was another pipe affair, with 
atmospherical power, of course, to convey goods 
in small packages underground. It also was only 
projected. Then he had a patent for railway 
signals, and a patent for door fasteners, to act as 
policemen—very ingenious, however; but nothing 
answered here, and so he proposed to lecture to 
the Philosophical Society, on human _perfecta- 
bility.” 

“ Human—what—perfectability! to be sure ; 
that’s what the Doctor has lectured on for 
years.” 

“Mr. Jones Davies, however, I faucy, meant in 
this world—he does not think much, probably, of 
another.” 

“The Philosophical did not think the subject 


“Tt did not take with their committee ; and just 
then, it appears, that he met Pittenweem.” 

“‘ Now, to-morrow nothing presses; I’ll be of, 
see Moorcleuch, and this perfect person, to- 
morrow, first train. To-night I shall see Mr. 
Still. 

Off to Mr. Still’s, or rather Mr. Brown’s, with 
the wine in the cab—very old wine; and there 
was Mr. Still, duly recovering, wrapt round with 


Jones Davies’ fanit—he’ll make peat gas to the | babies and children, and Mrs, Brown—still too 
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Mr. Still was informed that his hours were re- 
stricted, from that day on; twelve to four, a 
quarter before twelve, or a quarter after four; any | 


and 
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“ This will never do,” he thought,* to be closed up 


| with ghosts and what not—things that may linger 


transgression of the rules would lead to a reduc- | 
to bed? Why not prepare for the worst ? What's 


tion of salary, or some other enormous evil. Mr. 
Still never heard of any such rules. There was 
no precedent for them. Mr. Garvie thought that 
precedents had to be made. [twas the first time he 
had ventured that observation; it never occurred 
to him before, and would not, unless he had been 
pressed, even then. 

“When the Court’s sitting the new rule does 
not apply,” said Mr. Still. 

“Of course it does; it’s then that it does apply 
chiefly. It’s not so important at any other time. 
And no half-holidays on Saturdays now; all 
Saturday’s a holiday, remember that, Mr. Still. 
Mrs. Brown is young, much too young; and she 
must want you here now and then. So, good 
bye! you don’t come to town this week. [I'll not 
be there. Twelve to four precise; all Saturday’s 
a holiday.” 7 

And as Mr. Brown went to the gate, where the 
cab waited, quite indifferently, as if he cared little 
for the subject, but wanted to say something, Mr- 
Garvie asked, ‘‘ Did you see the three gir]s, sisters 
of these young men, who were here with' Mary 
Anne while I was in the country last summer.’’ 

And Mr. Brown had secn them; they were out 
twice or thrice at his own place. 

“Great romps, I suppose, Mr. Brown ?” 

“Far from that—very sensible young ladics.” 


“ Their brother, did he stop long when he came. 


over for them f”’ 

“Did he come for them ?” asked Mr. Brown; 
adding, “‘we never allow any supervision over 
Miss Garvie’s visitors in the office, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, of course not—quite right—I sup- 
posed he had come. Good evening.” 

And the cab containing Mr. Garvie drove 
away. 

Now, if I were Mr. John Ross Semple I would 
pay less attention to floriculture, and more to 
other matters. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue busy morn rises at last over the woodlands. 
It is a still morning, and tLe smoke curls up and 
upwards, like pillars, from farm houses and cottiers’ 
homes. The night was bleak and rough. ‘The 
wind sercecbed among the trees, and “tirled ” at 
the windows. Dark clouds hung between the 
earth and all the other planets, and that wind had 
to blow them away. Mr. Davies was in the babit 
of Aaking one glass of brandy at night; one, two, 
or three ; never more, or rarely more. ‘They were 
taken merely to close operations—to compose the 
mind, and drag sleep out of its recesses. They 


were not used for any liking to them; of that I 
assure you, 


that, now ? 








here, though I should not believe in them at Sy- 
denham. And no brandy—not a drop—save Betts’ 
patent, and little of that. What's the use of going 


A branch knocking at the window, 
perhaps. Why do people plant trees so near to 
windows? It's very objectionable. Every mau 
does not want to be hung.” Mr. Davies shad- 
dered at the thought. It was, so to say, in engi- 
neering language, a pointsman, It was a little 
thing, yet it sent all the train of ideas up to London 
again. ‘‘No, it could never be known, although 
they did once hang people for signing wrong names. 
Very barbarous days these days were. Dodds 
suffered, certainly: and bankers have been bung. 
Engineers might have goue the same way. Per- 
haps this ancestor—this man who was hung here 
—hung in chains to this window sill—forged a 
name. No, they do not hang men in ebains for 
that. They do not hang them in chains now. 
Hark—there again—that branch—that wind !” 
Cut it off, said the evil genius of Jones Davies; 
seize the branch, and cut it off—an evil suggestion. 
He had a small knife; ke undid the window fas- 
tener, opened the window. That was what the 
wind wanted: exactly what that raving spirit 
wished; it rushed in and the candle went out as 
it came: there followed black darkness. 

What is to be done now, Mr. Jones Davies ? 
Ring the bell; bring Mrs. Martha, whom you 
don’t know yet, upon you? Yes; but where is 
the bell? Open the door, then, Aye, but where 
is the door ? It is a long, strange room this. The 
bleak moors and the woods beneath make all dark. 
There is not a star in all the sky. ‘The window 
frame is badly fixed. It will not give way to the 
eminent engineer. He becomes nervous, The 
grim aucestor may come in as he pleases, with his 
staring eyes and his stretched neck. There he is. 
No, that is some wild fowl’s scream: that is the 
horrid branch on the window again. Louder and 
more powerful comes the eastern wind; there 
next, something has fallen; there may he an 
earthquake—they are common in Scotland; this 
place cannot be far from Comrie; they are habitual 
there. Solitary confinement, in a dark room—no 
brandy—with the company of hobgoblins—the 
ghosts of the—the—its better not to think of 
them—and a storm without. Here, found in 
process of time, is the bed; the baflled engineer 
tumbled in there, and he slept ere the hours 
brought the dawning, and saw in dreams those who 
should not be seen—and— 

“ Light o’clock—nine o'clock! is that combina- 
tion of the amateur and the practical in science 


| never to breakfast, Charles ?” 


Mr. Pittenweem was irritable, and did not know 
— the morning was lost.” 

“ You frightened him out of his breakfast, with 
the dark room, aud the grim ancesior, and the 
table turning,” said Mary Anne, 
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* You talked nonsense,’’ added Mr. Pittenweem ; 
“very provoking, when one has business to do. 
I’m sure its quite oppressive to me. Except for 
the benefit of others, I’d never toil and scheme 
as I do—never.’’ 

“Ts your essay finished ”’ asked Miss Garvie. 

“My what? my essay? Oh, it was only a 
story. I can get that out of a tract—the Coun- 
tess of something or other, and the chimney- 
sweep.” 

“Well, is it ready? The soiree is to-night, 
you know. What a charming party—tale by C. 
Pittenweem, Esq., and Moral Reflections, by the 
Rev. B. C. Neil. Will they ever be reported? I 
wish Mrs. Martha would not boil these eggs so 
hard.” 

“It’s dreadfully hard; not ready, certainly.” 

“The egg, you mean? if it's hard it must be 
past being ready.” 

“ The essay, I mean, or the tale; its a charm- 
ing tale, if I could only get the tract. But I’m 
bothered—when is this soiree ?”’ 

“‘Tt’s at six, Charles; old fashioned hours ; we 
must dine at four. Mr. Humplirey can’t bear 
being Jate, you know, and Miss Humphrey can’t by 
any means abear it; and young Mr. Graham, with 
good eight miles to drive home to Kilbattery. No, 
we must be early.” 

“ Well, there’s no essay or tale of mine can be 
done, that’s clear; Davies has done for that. 
What's the use of getting up these horrid, vulgar 
soirees, as you call them, Marion ?” 

“What's the use ? well, to be sure! Ask your- 
self; why, its your own doings. ‘To-morrow I'll 
have got up the peat gas; no doubt of that. Mary 
Anne, my dear, that’s always the way with hus- 
bands. Don’t forget that.” 

“ Well, very true; I don’t deny. I said such 
things might be; they would civilise our friends, 
spread philosophical views, you know, and science.” 

“But you can’t think of philosophising young 
Mr. Graham, of Kilbattery. He’s sure to bring in 
the Field newspaper, or something of that kind ; 
queer science, you'll see that. I must defend your 
wife, Mr. Pittenweem.” 

“Oh! don’t fear, Mary Anne; I'll defend my- 
self. Did you ever hear of me looking for philo- 
sophy in tracts, or science either, at sixpence per 
hundred. What suggested that folly now, Charles ? 

“Who suggested it? you mean. It was Miss 
Humphrey; and that odd story in an American 
paper—no, a novel, or, by the way, a history—of 
the child abducted by the Indians, who lived among 
them twelve years, and was only recognised by its 
mother from one pretty verse of a littlehymn. The 
poor child always remembered that.” 

“Then you wanted to teach us the value of 
hymns, Mr. Pittenweem. It was very good of you, 


I am sure, in case any one ran off with us—was 
that it?” 

‘No, that was not it, either, Mary Anne; but 
I think ideas in poetry—that is, in rbywe, you 
know—keep better in the mind.” 
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“Tm not certain of that now, Charles ; there's 
a gentleman in London ready to repeat all Milton’s 
works, and they are not in rhyme.’’ 

“There they come,” said Mary Anne. “There's 
the first of them”—and a vehicle was driving up. 

“That’s some one from the station. I know 
the old gig. Now, what will I do? Business 
done for a day—and that idiotic soiree, it’s so 
atrocious. What brings people here?” 

“ Never mind what brings them, so they come,” 
said Marion, “not on an engineering expedition, 
and then sleep all day. I have made notes for 
you. There, now, Mary Anne and I have read 
the paper. She thinks my ideas very good, Shie 
advised me to send them to the newspapers, or to 
the magazines, or somewhere. You'll read them, 
Charles. You know it’s a mother’s subject.” 

“Let me see them first, Marion, what they’re 
like; I don’t make rash promises.” 

** You could not pass them off as ours; that 
would be like stealing a patent right,’’ Mary Aune 
suggested. “ But, in the name of all things, if 
there is not my papa, come to commit the abduc- 
tion of my poor person, I'll be bound. What is 
the matter now ?” 

“Come to the soiree ? the conversational? First, 
to breakfast, though,” cried Marion. 

“ Rather odd, this,” thought Mr. Pittenweem, 
as he said good morning to the old gentleman, who 
came bustling in, as if he had been at home—and 
that was nearly true. 

“ And now, papa, what has brought you here ?’ 

“Nothing to do, my dear; nothing to do’ 


> 


. wanted to witness this great intellectual treat at the 


soiree, or what on earth do you mean by it—‘ con- 
versation,’ I suppose.” 

“Well, it is to be very great. Mr. Pitten- 
weem is to read a paper, by Marion here, on ab- 
duction.” 

“Abduction, did you say, Mary Anne ?—of 
children, do you mean ?—or young ladies, or deeds, 
or money, or what ?’’ 

“Oh! papa, you know it is confined to babies 
and young people.” 

“Infants, we say in law. Yes; there was once 
such an interesting case of that sort, in our law 
courts; the profession will not soon see the like 
again—of the Great Douglas case ; however, that 
might have been abduction with consent. You 
don’t treat of it in your paper, Mrs. Pittenweem ? 

Now that lady was busy making half a dozen 
intimations to a servant. 

“Treat of what did you say, Mr. Garvie? I 
am treating of salmon just now; thirty miles, Mr. 
Garvie, have made you able for your old favourite 
dish, I should think. Besides, it came forty miles 
to us; 80, you’re both equally well travelled.” 

“Salmon! why, it’s illegal; the close season— 
out of date—could not taste it. And here comes 
Moorcleuch again. It could not be done, my dear 
madam, in the presence of a J.P.” 

“* Well, J.P. ean be off for the C.¥., then,” re- 
torted the lady. 








“Ignorance, Mr. Garvie, 1 profess ignorance 
of the law.” 

“Then what made you become a magistrate, 
my good sir? and where’s your clever friend, Mr. 
Jones Davies? Gone already, say you?” 

So Moorcleuch informed his agent that the 
engineer was a superior person, quite superior, but 
he was over-fatigued, and slept long, and lost the 
morning, and, there he came—speak of one person- 
uge and he always comes—abounding in awkward 
apologies for the lateness of the hour, and startled 
at the sight of Mr. Garvie. ‘As bad as the 
ghost,” he thought. 

“Well; you’ve been practising table turning ; 
we are all ready now,’’ said the young lady. 

‘‘A day lost—clean lost,” added Mr. Pitten- 
weem. 

‘This is a grand scheme of your’s, Mr. Davies,” 
and Mr. Garvie indicated the sincerity of his opi- 
nion by interrupting that illegal act in which he was 
engaged. “I do not see any reason for calling 
this salmon out of season ; the Londoners are right, 
after all, Mrs. Pittenweem—yes, a little more; 
thank you. Aye, to be sure, this peat gas is a 
grand scheme, Mr. Davies.”’ 

The engineer bowed, and thought so. 

‘** Better than the conversion of the Frith, I 
assure you.” farther added the lawyer—*“ returns 
more secure.” 

‘Don’t you think, gir,” said Mr. Davies, begin- 
ning to be flattered 

“It will cost a mint of money, though, to begin 
with; there’s the difficulty. Mr. Pittenweem has 
suggested several schemes of raising money, but 
everything’s so bad just now.” 

‘Oh, I beg pardon, Mr. Garvie ; not yet indeed ; 
we must experimentalise a little first. No; 
Mr. Davies agrees with me, I assure you, that we 
must be cautious.” 

‘Very well, Mr. Pittenweem ; very well. I left 
yours of yesterday with Brown; if he should hear 
of any means of getting at £40,000 to-day—if he 
should hear, you know, and takes it, what’s to be 
done ?” 

“ Forty thousand, Mr. Garvie? Why what letter 
is it, Charles? what’s forty thousand for ?’’ 

“‘ Works, my dear madam, works ; we must have 
works,” the agent explained. 

Mr. Pittenweem was nervous. 
suggested a company. 

“No, Mr. Davies, that will not take—com. 
panies never do now, sir. With your experience, 
you must know that. We must have the money— 
private friend—loan, or something.” 

Charles, you must explain ; what's forty thou- 
sand for ? what nonsense is this ? who ever heard 
of such a thing? Well, I am sure one’s always 
getting something.” 

And Mr. Pittenweem was getting into deeper 
trouble every minute, and was very fidgetty; even 
Mr. Davies was startled, and between his 
tea and toast. That gentleman did not think 





Mr. Davies 


matters had gone so far, 
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“ And so you left the letter with Mr. Brown, 
papa ?” 

“ Of course ; if anyone will lend £40,000 on the 
patent right and the prospects, he will close.’’ 

“But who would do that, think you, them ?”’ 

“Well, that’s not my business. I suppose 
there’s other security, Mr. Pittenweem ?” 

“The truth is, Mr. Garvie, as you might com- 
prehend, as yet my mind has not—that is to say, 
I have not had leisure to devote very particula:ly 
to the subject. It’s premature, you know—borings 
not commenced— we have no survey and no caleu- 
lations, not even the patentee’s license for all 
Scotland, exclusively secured, during the duration 
of the patent.” 

“ With continuance,” added the lawyer. “ An- 
other cup of tea ?—certainly, thank you.” 

“ With extension, of course, if the court grants 
it.” 

‘“‘ As to calculations, I have done them roughly. 
I reckon the square yards of moss on Moorcleuch 
at two hundred millions—very moderate—to pro- 
duce two thousand feet of gas per square yard. Is 
that correct, Mr. Davies ?’’ 

“ Moderate—low—very candid hestimate—very 
—under the mark, decidedly.”’ 

“Very well; Ict’s amend. Move the court, 
and leave granted, to say three thousand—600 
millions of thousands of feet of gas.” 

“Why, papa, that’s a comet; that’s the way 
they are got.” 

‘Now, Mary Anne, if you wouldn't interrupt 
—perhaps Mrs. Pittenweem will do me the justice 
to follow. these figures—each thousand worth three 
shillings, leaves a margin for working expenses ; 
but say two and six—total result, seveuty five mil- 
lions sterling. Never did so large a sum in my 
life before. It’s brilliant.” 

“So it should be, papa; it’s gas you know. 
What say you, Mr. Davies ?”’ 

“ Well, all right, I fancy; it’s a ‘orrid stunner, 
sir; all right, though, herrors cepted.” 

“ Confoundedly stupid — not business, Mr. 
Garvie, to blab out all these figures, sir. I make 
a point of not laying figures before ladies,” broke 
in the nominal leird of Moorcleuch. 

“Wrong there again, Mr. Pittenweem ; quite 
wrong, with rows of noughts you know.” 

* You'll let me see these figures,” said the actual 
owner. ‘ Dear me, what a multitude; well, to be 
sure, who’d have thought now that Moorcleuch 
would burn up so largely? Now, Mr, Garvie, you 
have been our agent for ever so long, you 
know.” 

“Yes, ma’am; and my ancestors were your 
ancestor's agents.” 

“True; its been a family matter all through. 
Now, we must not part company. I will supply 
the fuel, you get the money and the—dear me, how 
many, many millions? never mind how many, we'll 
divide them.” 

‘** Share and share, ma’am, in moieties ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly ; and Mary Anne, we can remove 
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to terra firma, if anything be firm in the world, 
now before operations begin.” 

“Operations, ma’am, should not be delayed 
unreasonably; but if Mr. Davies makes a rough 
superficial survey to-day—just a walk over. Then 
Graham, of Kilbattery, is to be here to-night. 
Well, now, Mr. Davies, before doing anything 
seriously, if Mr. Pittenweem would consent, | 
wish you would oblige my friend Kilbattery with 
your professional aid. Its a case of arterial 
drainage, Mr. Pittenweem ; Graham’s very anxious. 
A good fellow, Davies, fine fellow; not take you 
a couple of weeks, Mr. Davies, with your expe- 
rience. No great matter—small affair, of course, 
for you; still a twenty guinea fee, merely because 
Graham would be hurt, you kunow—save his feel- 
ings, and help his farm. Well, now I’ll see Charles 
James, ma’am, and take a walk then. You said 
soiree at six. Bless me, how time goes! it’s 
twelve now.” 

And the ladies went off to exhibit Charles 
James to the old gentleman, who declared that he 
was improving daily, as of course he was—he had 
no other business at that time in the world. 

‘‘ And now, Mr. Garvie, why do you encourage 
this fool, and his nonsense, to torment my poor iife 
out with more patents; and why saddle young 
Graham with a person you don’t know.” 

‘But whom I do know, Marion, and whom I 
want to keep busy at present. Graham will be fore- 
armed. I came here to keep you out of peat gas 
and other troubles. Will you keep out of my 
way now, aud let me take it. The Garvies never 
cheated the Goudies yet, I think.” 

“Never, my good sir; so, if you understand 
him, I am satisfied.” 

The day passed, and so did the dinner ; and then 
the great evening mecting. 
describe the guests; I prefer to see what they are 


Some people would | 








worth first, and then drop the uscless people. , 


The drawing room was lighted with ever so many 
candles; but Mrs. Pittenweem told Miss Hum- 
phrey, in her husband’s hearing, that they would 
have gas laid on soon, which that gentleman 
repudiated as an extravagant and expensive notion. 
Then the “refreshments” had been rather heavy 
for what is deemed a “ soirce,’’ where people do 
not drive eight miles after a very early dinner. 
But every one was got right at last; and Mr. 
Graham having been heard to tell Mr. Garvic— 
‘“* Yes, to be sure, we can take care of him—surely, 


I want arterial draining, or anything; always do” | 
—and to the strange question from a sober gen- | 


tleman: “ You do not have such a thing as a little 
brandy, only in the evenings, Mr. Graham ?” 


having answered, “ only a little of that, you know, | 
in my place; very little, you hnow--such a thing | 
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and no more,” was introduced to Mr. Davies; with 
whom he sympathised warmly in being found in 
this dull part of the world—* very little life here, 
Mr. Davies. You come with me, however—I 
drive tandem—get your traps together, when the 
“intellectual’s” past. Meg Merrilees, and Bonnic 
Annie Laurie are in capital trim to-night.” Mr, 
Davies, not being a sporting character. and rather 
ignorant of horse flesh, did not comprehend that 
his new friend was talking of his two mares; but 
Mr. Humphrey began to explain—to explain at 
great length, what they all knew—the object of 
their meetings, to promote science among their 
circle, especially social science ; and he referred to 
the grand congress thereupon, then to be held in 
Liverpool.” 

“ Deucedly tedious, this, Mr. Davies,”’whispered 
Mr. Graham. 

“Hatrociously so; can’t tell a word the gen- 
tleman says,” 

All things, however, come to an end; and so did 
the introduction. Then Mr. Humphrey suggested 
that Mr. Pittenweem should read his paper ou an 
overlooked point in’ social science, the stealing of 
young children. 

Mr. Niel is the minister of a rival congregation 
— Mr. Humphrey being established — and he 
thought that the transactions of the Moorcleuch 
Social Association should be regularly minuted. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Pittenweem suggested Mr, MacWhistle, 
the parish clerk and schoolmaster, as secretary. 

Mr. Nimmo would uot object ; but he thought 
Mr. Green, the teacher of Mr. Niel’s school, should 
be associated in that office. 

Mr. Graliam believed that Mr. Green had never 
signed avy test—and this being an educational 
society 

Mr. Pittenweem protested against the introduc- 
tion of sectarianism. 

Mr. Garvie thought any exclusive rule rather 
ultra vires. 

Mr. Humphrey eulogised Mr. Graham’s attach- 
ment to the Church and purity in education; but 
the rule was inapplicable to their society. 

Mr. Graham had only heard so much of tests 
respecting the education of children—tbat he 
merely mentioned the matter. For himself he did 
not care—only he did not wish to be made an 
infidel of. 

Mr. Niel rose 1o protest, and various other 
ladies and gentlemen rose to order. 

Mr. Graham begged to apologise for the only 
pious wish he had expressed in the present com- 
pany. 

Thereafter the business proceeded, 

( To be continued.) 
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SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


SCENE IL.—LONDON. 

“Or course, doctor—I knew how it would be; 
I always prophesied it—always, but people never 
will take warning in time. Reading murders, and 
hangings, and all those things—of course their 
horrors have an effect on the brain, and the 
brain has an effect on the sight; or, at least 
the brain is close to the eye, and no doubt has an 
effect on the sight; and that is why poor Pa- 
tience is as blind as a mole. It all comes of the 
newspapers. I'm sure I hope this nasty great 
smoky place, with its yellow fog, will do her good 
—or the man, rather, Mr. What-d’ye-call-him ?” 

“ Alexander,” suggested the doctor. 

“ Yes—Alexander. I hope the man Alexander 
will do her good, although I don’t believe he will.” 

““Why not?” asked the doctor. 

“Because I don’t,” was the logical reply. 
“ Because I don’t. I think a month in the coun- 
try, and good long walks, and no reading, would 
do her much more good, poor child! There’s that 
man again!” exclaimed the lady, interrupting the 
current of her thought and conversation. “ There’s 
that man again, with his ‘All hot !—all hot!" 
uttered in a voice dismal enough to give one a fit 
of the dolefuls. Why can’t he get something 
better to do than sell baked potatoes at nine o’clock 
at night ?”” 

“ Because he can’t,” replied the doctor, answer- 
ing her in her own style. 

“ Because he can’t, doctor—because he can’t ! 
Well, I suppose that; what’s the use of giving 
such an answer as that, I should like to know? 
When I ask a question, I want to get an answer, 
doctor; and I'll thank you to give me one. I 
always do. You never find me shirking a question, 
doctor.” 

“ Umph !” said the doctor. 

“ And now comes ‘ Hot pies!’” continued his 
wife—‘ hot pies!’ That always makes me un- 
comfortable, and reminds me of the beautiful tabby 
we lost the Christmas before last. I do wish the 
man would’nt ery them about. Why can’t he sell 
his mess quietly ?” 

‘‘ Beeause he would get no customers,” sug- 
gested the doctor ; “ you may be sure he, like all 
others of his class, is a practical man, and never 
wastes anything—not even his breath. Did not 
the utterance of those cries, which are associated 
with such pathetic ideas in your mind, pay him, 
you may be quite sure he would not utter them. 
The sound of ‘ hot pies’ is listened for anxiously 
by many every night, and the empty tin oven he 
carries home with him bespeaks the estimation in 
which they are held.” 

“All that may be very true,” said Mrs. Ma- 
berley, as she began to “cross’’ the stocking she 
was darning; “ but I maintain that he would sell 
as many pies if he did not disturb decent people 
by bawling out his approach.” 





“Call it ‘ heralding,’” added the doctor, “ and 
you bestow even on the ‘ hot pie’ man a vestige of 
the past. You connect him with those times when 
heralds walked before the conqueror in his day of 
triumph, and proclaimed the glory of his achieve- 
ments.” 

“Well!” exclaimed his second self—if that 
term might be deemed applicable to one so Very 
dissimilar to him, ‘“ Well! I never thought 
you'd go into heroics about hot pies, doctor.” 

“And why not ?” inquired the doetor; “ why 
may not the very terms of my heroics be applicable 
to your friend—or enemy, rather, according to 
your belief. The army of ‘ tabbies’ yield to him, 
and he plays the part of both conqueror and herald, 
vauquishing the feline race first, and then announ- 
ciug their approach in that vanquished and some- 
what mutilated state. There is a great outcry, 
wife, against these street vendors—and that they 
are a nuisance I don’t deny; but they get an 
honest livelihood by their calling, and therefore, 
perhaps, it is our duty to bear with them. I will 
tell you of a little ciroumstance, Martha, which 
came to my knowledge some years since. I was 
a younger man then, and more impatient of any- 
thing which annoyed me, than I am now. One 
evening, it chanced that I was studying harder 
than usual—in fact I was ‘cramming’ for a forth- 
coming examination. A woman passed calling 
oysters. The ery jarred on my nerves, and inter- 
fered sadly with theology, Latin, and Greek. I 
tried not to listen to her; the very effort brought 
her voice closer to me. ‘ Oysters !—Oys - - ters! 
fre - - sh oys - - ters!’ appeared to be at my 
elbow. I shut my shutters and drew my curtains ; 
still the ery pierced them. I closed and locked 
my door, as if the sound were amenable to locks ; 
the result proved that it defied them. +I fancy 
that I must have been over-wrought that night, 
and in a state of semi-madness from the excite- 
ment of the nervous system—for | did that which, 
even under the circumstances, I could scarcely have 
believed myself capable of doing, I put on my 
hat and dashed out of the house, with the intention 
of ordering my tormentor away. At that moment 
a customer detained her, and I hesitated in my 
purpose—not because I repented of it, but because 
[ shrank from displaying my tyranny to a third 
party. This delay gave me an opportunity of 
observing the oyster vendor. lies panedhade ta 
remarkable. She was not beautiful—I do not 
inean that—although, probably, good-looking ; but 
it was the care, and thought, and a look of prema- 
ture old age which struck me, in a face whose 
owner could not have seen more than twenty 
summers, or thereabout. I felt myself a coward 
before her—for [ read in her wild, miserable eyes 
an excuse for the annoyance she had caused me. 
Still, I was in no very amiable mood, and when 
she came up, and asked me to be a purchaser of 
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her oysters, I answered augrily, and bade her be- 
gone, and uot annoy me with her cries. She 
turned to me, and her eyes gleamed under the 
gas-lamp. ‘It is well for such as you,’ she said, 

who live in warm houses, and have as much food 
as you can eat, to trample on us poor creatures, 
and kick us from your path; but—there’s a day 
of reckoning coming; may-be you’ve heard the 
story of the beggar Lazarus.’ She walked quickly 
down the street, and I followed her.” 

** Very improper conduct,” was the aside of the 
ci-devant Miss Tabbington ; “extremely immoral 
conduct—quite unbecoming in a young man study- 
ing for the Church; but I have heard that young 
Oxonians are extremely dissolute.” 

“TI followed her,” continued the doctor, ab- 
sorbed apparently in the retrospect, “ down one 
street and up another, aud then she turned into a 
third, which looked more like a fair than anything 
else. There were booths all down each side, lit 
by candles stuck in turnips, or paper lanterns, or 
any other thing which would hold them. People 
of all ages were in that scene; of all ages and all 
characters, I was going to say, but that would 
scarcely be the truth, for they seemed io belong 
to one class, and that none of the best. Drunken- 
ness, debauchery, and profligacy held high court in 
that locality, and one sickened at the sight of child- 
hood mingling in it, and learning thoughts which 
disgrace even maturity. The oyster vendor found 
a ready sale in that place, and her basket being 
emptied, she again walked quickly on into another 
street which was as dark by contrast as the former 
one was light. I keptata little distance, for I did 
not wish her to notice me. She advanced more 
rapidly than ever, until she turned from the street 
we were in to one still narrower; in another mo- 
ment I had lost her, and could not fancy how she 
had escaped me, until I heard her voice, I was 
sure it was hers, coming from the open window of 
ahouse near. She was sobbing wildly, and oatlis 
were showered on her for those sobs. I fancied 
violence would be offered, and fearing that—(why, 
I scarcely knew)—I sought and found the stair- 
ease which led to her fearful ‘home.” A melan- 
choly sight was before me as I entered. The 
wretched girl, or woman, as I suppose she must be 
called, was sitting on her bed, clasping to her, with 
the yearning fondness of a moiher’s love, a child 
of about two years old. She placed its little hands 
in her bosom; she tricd to warm its feet; she 
called it, and kissed its pale brow. One of those 
baby hands slid from the warm resting place she 
had given it, and fell by her side—heavily and 
stifly—I knew the truth; the child was dead. 
There were three other persons in the room. The 
first I noticed was a girl of about twelve, who Jaid 
her head on the hands of the dead child, and wept 
for it unobserved, as those only can weep, who 
have been taught, with brutal harshness, to crush 
the outward sign of sin and grief. The second, 
was an old crone, with a short pipe in her mouth, 
crouching over the embers of the fading fire. 
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Near her, in stupid drunkenness, his back tup- 
ported by the wall, muttering to himself the dim 
echo of the curses I had heard, sat the husband of 
the poor childless mother. I learnt her story 
afterwards; it was not an uncommon one — 
only a tale of suffering and sorrow. Years have 
passed since then; perhaps she has joined her 
child; one might almost hope so,; she would be 
happier where— 


The wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest, 


than in this world of misery. From that day, 
Martha, I have tried to feel charitably to all street 
vendors, for a voice sceims to come from the death- 
bed of that child, and whisper to me—‘do not 
cast unkindness on those whose lives, for what you 
know, may be a weary tragedy.’ But where is 
Patience, wife ?” 

* Where she should be, when you want her, 
father—at your side,” replied his daughter, who 
then entered the room. “I have been very idle, 
resting all the eveuing, lying down, and half asleep 
—doing nothing but that which is sometimes the 
hardest work of all.” 

“ What is that f* asked the doctor, as he took 
her hand. ‘ What is the hardest work of any, 
child ?” 

“Thinking,” was the reply ; “ thinking.” 

“ And you call that ‘ hard-work ?’”’ 

* Yes, in one sense, certainly. Hard work pro- 
duces weariness—my thoughts have made my heart 
weary—sorely weary, father.” 

“Weariness does not necessarily proceed from 
‘hard work,’ Patience—the idle are sometimes the 
soonest wearied,” continued the doctor. ‘Is not 
that your case ?” 

‘*No,” she answered, “I am not wearied in my 
body—I did not speak of that; it is my mind and 
heart which halt with the heavy thoughts on them. 
Father, I liave been thinking of that dreadful loss 
at sea, tlhe burning of the Austria; it is almost 
on old tele now; but I think of it still. I cannot 
forget that miserable father, who trusted all he 
loved most dearly to the wave rather than let them 
die the death which threatened them. And there 
is an account of another calamity of the same kind, 
the burning of the Fastern City; but in that 
case the passengers were picked up by the Mer- 
chantman transport, which sailed from London for 
Calcutta.” 

“Yes,” replied the docter; “the Merchant- 
man left London in June, and ought to have been 
much farther on her way, but for a circumstance 
looked on as a great misfortune at the time. The 
medical officer on board was taken ill, so ill that it 
was necessary to leave him somewhere ex roule ; 
they ran into Rio for this purpose ; that delayed 
them. Had it not been for that, they would have 
been far enough away from the burning Eastera 
City, and its freight would have met the same 
fate as the passengers of the doomed Austria. 
These things carry an useful lesson with them, 








Patience, and teach us bow Heaven, from great 
calamity, draws still greater good.” 

“Can that ?” but a loud knock at the 
door startled Patience, and prevented the comple- 
tion of her sentence. It was very strange that the 
scarlet blood should dye her cheek and brow at the 





sound of that same knock, and that she should sit | come. 
down so very quietly, with her back to the lamp, | 


but her face exposed to the bright blaze of the 
fire; and, moreover, that she should take up her 
work and begin to sew—or to pretend to sew, 
rather ; that may be nearer the truth. 
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The doctor said nothing, but he glanced very | 


anxiously at Patience ; and then, as a heavy step 
was heard coming up the stairs, a shadow of a 
frown crossed his face. It was very faint, how- 
ever ; so faint that you doubted whether any reality 
hal thrown it there, or whether some dark fancy 
of your own had not crept athwart the mind, and 
cast its semblance on tlie doctor’s brow. 

“Why, that must be Lawrence,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Maberley, as she rose to open the door. ‘* What 
can have brought him back ?”’ 

Whether the doctor or Patience could have 
answered her query is a matter of doubt, but that 
moment Lawrence entered the room and held out 
his hand. ' 

“‘ Lawrence,” began the doctor, 1s ie looked at 
him sternly, “is this right ? Why wiil you run 
this risk? Why linger in the neighbourhood of 
London, when there is danger in it to you? It 
will be too late when ia 

The young man stopped him. 

“T came but to say one word more of farewell 
before I leave my home for ever.” 

He looked towards the place where Patience 
sat so still and quiet, her face pale enough now, 
and sad enough for the matter of that. 

“‘T would carry away with me,” he continued, 
“one pure memory,” and again his eyes wandered 
in the same direction, “as a beacon of hope in the 
land I go to. Do not blame me, sir. The ship 
does not sail until to-morrow. I shall soon be 
gone.” 

He looked again at Patience; but she neither 
spoke nor moved. She did, indeed, take up her 
work and try to go on with it; but, somehow or 
other, her fingers trembled, and so she put it down 
again, and shaded her poor failing eyes with the 
trembling hand. 

“If there were any hope,” continued Lawrence 
“any distant hope of a rcturn—at some future 
day—no matter how distant—then I could bear :t 
—but my sentence is for life. It seems io si 
better to be the tenant of an English jail than tbe 
free denizen of a foreign land, or the associate of 
the scum of its society.” 

“ Your mother,” remarked the doctor, quietly, 
“‘ would she think so? You have brought your 








or escape from it, rather; not for your own sake, | 


but for her’s. The gentlemanly scamps who have 
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must keep out of the way until that signatare be 
proved or disproved.” 
The doctor looked at the clock. 


eleven. . 
“TI will walk with you, Lawrence,” he said. 


‘Every moment you linger increases the danger ; 


It was nearly 


It is a weary thing to look on a well loved face, 
and think you do so for the last time, before quit- 
ting it for a long and dreary pilgrimage. It isa 
sad and weary thought that the path henceforward 
must be trodden alone, without that one by your 
side to whisper “ faint not, poor fluttering heart.” 
And in moments of parting, such as these, old 
habits of communion, and words spoken, and 
thoughts interchanged, rise rapidly, like spectres, 
and place a spell upon you, and you linger, and 
fear to break the enchantment, making the present 
nothing but the past—the unsubstantial past—a 
shadow like the rest—come, and gone. Another 
memory to be cherished, lored, and wept for, and 
regretted. 

So felt Lawrence Monck, as he stood irresolute 
before the doctor, looking so wistfully towards 
Patience, longing to speak to her, hoping that she 
would give a word to him—only one word— 
even to bid him go; that, at least, would be better 
than cold, sterile silence. 

But she sat still, not even looking at him, till a 
hand was placed on her shoulder, and her mother’s 
whisper bade her say the words her heart throbbed 
to utter. 

“ Bid him good bye again once more, Patience ; 
only once more. Bid him go away, child—for his 
own sake—for his mother’s—not for your's now ; 
alack! he is nought to you.” 

Patience rose slowly from her seat, and held out 
her hand to him. 

“Lawrence,” she said, “ you will go from us ; 
as my mother says, for your own sake, and for the 
sake of her who reared you. You will not return 
—that but renews our grief. You will go, Law- 
rence, and (she faultered for a second) —— 
Heaven prosper you in the future.’’ 

A moment’s hesitation—a long, wistful, linger- 
ing look—and he left the room, accompanied by 
the doctor. 

Had Patience been one of the common kind of 
heroines, she would have sobbed, and wrung her 
hands, and done many other foolish things; but 
she was nothing of that kind, so she gave just one 
very deep, long sigh, and then sat down, and 
placed her hand un her brow as it bad been before 
she removed it to say good bye to Lawrence. 

Once on a time, Patience had dreamed, and her 
dream ran thus. She seemed to be walking through 
a very pleasant plain; flowers of the loveliest hue 
and sweetest perfume grew on each side; birds 
sang their joyous songs ; and the sunshine li 





fate on yourself, Lawrence, and you must bear it, in tlat happy place longer than in any other, as if 


loath \9 quit it. 
Patience once could woo that dream and try to 


been your ruia would show no mercy toher, You ' tempt it to her, until a day when a <7 came 
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over it. A storm burst over the lovely scene, 
The flowers were beaten down, the poor birds 
silenced, the sunshine fled in terror. Patience 
herself was cast into a dark gulf—so dark and 
dismal, and so dreary, for she was alone—quite 
alone. 

Such was the termination of her golden dream. 
She never tried to recal the vision now, and when 
it came unbidden, she wafted it away with such a 
sigh as had then fluttered from her heart. It was 
two o’clock when the doctor came back. Tatience 
was waiting for him, but Mrs. Maberley had gone 
to bed. 

“Ts he gone?” asked Patience, as she took her 
father’s hat and stick, and laid them aside. 

“ Yes.” 

“You saw him into the railway ?” 

“T went ten miles with him.” 

* And he will not return ?” 

“No. We shall never see him again until 
this disgraceful business is cleared up. From my 
heart I believe him to be innocent; but the law 
would pronounce him guilty, and therefore he 
must run from it. I am glad we came to London, 


Patience. He would never have got off if we 
had not been here. Your poor cyes have served 
him well. Had they been less dim the country 


would still have been our home.” 

“And Lawrence ?” 

« In a jail, awaiting a disgraceful trial.” 

“Heaven, from great calamity, draws still 
greater good,” said Patience, in a kind of murmur 
to herself, echoing her father’s former words. 

The doctor looked at her steadily and anxiously. 

** Still greater good,” added Patience, musing. 
“In a jail awaiting a disgraceful trial; how terri- 
ble! And my blindness saved him from ¢hat /” 

She had forgotten her father’s presence. 

Now, as she sat there, leaning back in her chair, 
her poor eyes closed, and her hands crossed list- 
lessly on her knee, there flitted a strange bright 
smile across her face, resting there for one moment, 
and then fading gradually away. 

It must have been a stray sunbeam of her 
former dream, come to cheer, for one passing 
moment, its old home again. 

But it found that home so dull and desolate, 
that it fled away in fear, leaving it darker and more 


dreary than before. 


SCENE IlI.—THE RAILWAY. 


LawkENCE was in a third class carriage—not 
from choice, but from necessity, for he was very 
poor. As soon as the doctor left him, he pulled 


his travelling cap over his ears, and his coat 
collar almost up to his eyes, and made up his 
mind not to speak to anybody. But anybody, or 
everybody rather, seemed to hold a different 
opinion, and to be either talking to or at him. 

“ There, tumble in Jimmy,” exclaimed a woman 
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in a state of wonderful excitement; “tumble in. 
Please, sir (that was to the guard), can I put the 
bandbox under the seat? This here bundle and 
the little parcels will all go on our laps. Lord, 
Jimmy,” she exclaimed, as she stepped after her 
son and heir, “ Jimmy, we’ve bin and left Sally’s 
apples at home.” 

“Telegraph for them, ma’am,” suggested a 
facetious traveller. ‘The telegraph will produce 
Sally’s apples as readily as the trees in the young 
lady’s orchard did.”’ 

“Young lady’s orchard!” exclaimed the mater- 
nal relative of Jimmy ; “ Lord bless you, she aint 
nothing of a young lady. Her mother’s Betsy 
Marlow, who keeps the shop at the corner; they 
sells apples, and that’s how she come’d by ’em.” 

Lawrence hated the apples because they had 
called up the mention of the telegraph; and he 
hated the telegraph, because its long, straggling 
wires seemed to have hanging on them some mys- 
terious power, which might whisper certain un- 
pleasant little truths about himself to a confederate 
at the other end of the line, which might end in 
his detention. 

Then, as if the first mention of the odious tele- 
graph were not enough, a man in tlie same com- 
partment must take up the subject, and pursue it. 

“A fine invention, sir,’ he said, addressing a 
fellow passenger; ‘“‘a- glorious invention—even 
if only leading to the detection of criminals.” 

Lawrence tried to look unconcerned, but some- 
how his cap was drawn more tightly over his 
brows. 

“It was only the other day,” continued his 
tormentor, “1 read an account of a rascally car- 
penter, who robbed his landlady of lots of calico 
and other stuff, and got off with them, but was 
caught in London by means of the telegraph. 
There, sir, there, it was worth all the money the 
telegraph cost to catch the scamp.” 

“Rather an expensive mode of capturing a 
delinquent,” suggested a man whose age might be 
as doubtful as his calling. 

“ But,” continued the other, intent on his own 
subject, “‘I heard of another case where the tele- 
graph was regularly swindled by three thieves of 
women—‘ ladies’ they were called, the shoplifting 
hussies——who went into a jeweller’s shop at 
Brighton, wishing to see some articles of jewellery 
—brooches in particular. The cunning jades 
bought one, and paid for it; that threw dust in 
the shopman’s eyes—not gold dust however—he 
wasn’t the richer for the fling, but much poorer, 
for before he had recovered his sight the ladies 
walked off with the brooch they had paid for, and 
a number of diamond and other rings which they 
had not paid for.” 

“ But that was only cheating the tradesman, 
and not the telegraph,’ suggested a very pale 
youth on the opposite seat. 

Quite right, sir,” acquiesced the narrator with 
a smile, or the shadow of it, which seemed to say 
“ Quite wrong,” to interrupt the tale. 
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“ Quite right, sir, quite right ; but, sir, if 1 may 
suggest a little patience, sir—you've plenty of 
time for it, sir; you look very young—hardly 
sixteen I should say, sir.” 

“‘ Twenty,” suggested the pale youth; “ twenty, 
past.” 

“ Well, twenty, sir,” added the irate storyteller ; 
“twenty, if you like—not a very mature age, 
either—still, you’ve plenty of time for patience, 
and I'll thank you to exercise it, and not again 
interrupt the story.” 

The mild youth was extinguished, and his oppo- 
nent resumed his narrative. 

“Which they had not paid for,” he began, 
taking up the sentence where it was broken off, as 
a public orator might go on with his speech after 
taking a glass of water. 

“The robbery was discovered immediately, and 
the jeweller, and detective, and constables, and 
everything else, went after the ‘ladylike’ prigs. 
They traced them from. one place to another, and 
after some hours ascertained that they had taken 
the train for London; and now comes the point, 
sir, on which you were so very inquisitive,” said 
the loquacious traveller to the meek-faced youth. 
“Now, sir, I'll tell you how the telegraph was 
cheated.” 

He took out his pocket handkerchief and 
blew his nose; produced a snuffbox, offered its 
contents to those within its reach, took some him- 
self, and then resumed his tale. 

“Three women entered the shop; two went to 
the railway; two were traced to the railway, and 
the telegraph, therefore, demanded two; but two 
were not forthcoming—and wherefore? Because 
the two were not to be found as two, but as two 
ones. In other words, they had got in separate 
carriages, for the sake of cheating the telegraph ; 
and, perfectly succeeding in their intention, they 
got clean off, diamonds and all. That carpenter 
might have escaped, had he had his wits about 
him.” 

“ How so?” asked Lawrence, speaking for the 
first time.” 

“ Why, by changing the carriage, to be sure,” 
replied the other. ‘ They’d look for him in the 
class he started by, to be sure, for that would be 
known; and not finding him there, they'd not find 
him anywhere, for he would be off while they were 
obeying the telegraph, and searching the carriages 
it directed.” 

Lawrence once more drew into his cap and his 
corner, and resumed his silence. 

The train rattled on. Some of the passengers 
dosed, others tried to read, one drank brandy and 
water, and all looked uncomfortable. 

“Pray, ma’am, bas that little boy been ill ?” 
asked the traveller, after a Jong silence, addressing 
the mother of Jimmy, whose pale face rested on 


her arm. 
“Nothing of a fever I hope, ma’am. He looks 


as white as a ghost, although I really don’t know 
how white that this, never haying been favoured 








by a visit from one; but I hope, ma’am it isn’t a 


fever ?”” 

“Lord love ‘e, no,” answered the woman, “ it 
ain’t nothing of a fever, but summat worse, I’m 
thinking ; poor little fellow, it a’most killed ’ un. 
I’m sure I never thought to see him alive again.” 

‘She kissed the child's head fondly as she spoke. 

“« But, ma’am,” suggested the traveller, “ be so 
good as to be explicit in your statement; what was 
the ‘summut worse,’ may I ask? And, further- 
more, I would inquire, what ‘a’most killed ‘un,’ 
ma’am ?”” 

“Why, them nasty things,” added the mother. 

“ An ambiguous term, said the traveller. 

“Them poisoned lozenges,” said the mother. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the traveller. 

“ Yes,” continued the mother. “It comed about 
like this: . Jimmy was took very bad one night, 
and [ thinks, well, I'll give him a dose of Gregory ; 
but la! bless the poor innocent, he must have 
something to put the taste out of his mouth; so, 
I goes to the chemists, and I gets the powder, and 
then gets him a peppermint, just to put in the 
child’s mouth after. Well, I gets home, and gives 
the medicine, and then I breaks off a little bit of 
the lozenge and pops it into Jimmy’s mouth. It 
was a providence, sir, I didn’t give the whole. 
Well, in the middle of the night, he was worse 
again—very ill, indeed, like; and his father got up 
to go for the doctor, for we were sorely frightened, 
and just as he were going to start, the bellman 
comes round to cry all about the poison being put 
into the lozenges.” 

A station cut short the discussion. 

“Stop here ten minutes—change for—” 

Lawrence did not hear for where. The night 
was clear and inviting, and even the dusty platform 
seemed a relief from the crowded carriage. He 
got out. The passengers were walking briskly up 
and down—talking, laughing, jesting-—all seemed 
to have some companionship, save himself, but he 
was utterly alone. He walked moodily up and 
down those wooden planks, till the railway bell 
summoned all to their seats. There was a ticket 
office at one end of the platform. Lawrence drew 
near to it, and, watching his opportunity, entered 
it, as he thought, unobserved. 

The train was on the point of starting as he 
took his seat—this time in a first class carriage 
He chanced to look up. Opposite to him—face 
to face—was seated the loquacious traveller. 

“ Taken the same precaution as myself, sir,” said 
the latter, with a very peculiar smile. “That child 
looked sickly—don’t like sickly-looking children— 
made up my mind to get out of its way—looked 
for you to advise you to do the same, but couldn’t 
find you,’ * and again he smiled in a very peculiar 
manuer.’ 


“ Those lozenges would have been a god-send 
to the Borgias, ma’am,” phen ee 
who sat next to him. 

“Tt is too fearful an occurrence to jest on, 


plied the lady. 
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“TI agree with you,” remarked a man whose 
dress bespoke him of the clerical order. ‘So 
horrible a calamity as the Bradford poisoning has 
scarcely ever been heard of.” 

“And if you can’t say anything newer than 
that, sir, you won't set the Thames on fire with 
the originality of your remarks,” replied the surly 
traveller, “ Every one knows that it is a horrible 
calamity, and what is the use of wasting breath 
in advancing what everybody knows?’ 

“None,” answered the clergyman ; yet I faucy 
I heard you make a statement with regard to the 
noble Italian family, which would have been as 
weil recognised as the truth I uttered.” 

“Wrong !” was the laconic reply ; “ quite wrong 
—for one half of the world knows nothing about 
the Borgias.” 

“Then the greater waste of breath to talk of 
what the world does not know of,” interrupted the 
clergyman. 

“Wrong a second time,” replied the other. 
What is education, sir, but the very act of talking 
to people about things and persons they are un- 
acquainted with—eh? Myremark might provoke 
inquiry and discussion. I could write an essay, 
or deliver a lecture on the Borgias, in connection 
with peppermint lozenges; while yours could not 
possibly extract anything more than an assent—a 
mere assent—and a few common-place and com- 
mon-sense rejoinders.” 

“Which common-sense rejoinders,” replied the 
other, “ might contain the germs of more valuable 
truths than all your essays and lectures on defunct 
poisoners, and treacherous Italians.” 

“Try it,” answered the traveller. ‘We are 
within twenty minutes of Southampton ; that time 
will be sufficient for the discussion. Now, then, 
to the onslaught. You shall have the attack—I 
will bring up my heavy Italian guns for the defence 
afterwards, Start on your old ground. I think 
your remark was, ‘that so horrible a calamity as 
the Bradford poisonings has scarcely ever been 
heard of ;’ you might have added, in the newspaper 
phrase, ‘the greatest excitement prevails in the 
neighbourhood.’ There would have been two 
home-truths which could have been answered by 
the common assertion of ‘Yes.’ However, we will 
be contented with the former, which I now reply 
to by that assertion, and put an end to the subject.” 

** Do you know the number of those whio have 
died ?” inquired the lady. 

** More than a hundred and fifty are ill,” replied 
the clergyman, “and the deaths are increasing 
daily.” 

“T believe the young man who sold the arsenic 
was inexperienced in his profession, and hardly out 
of his boyhood,” added the lady. ‘Do you not 


think it very strange, sir,” she said, still address- 
ing the clergyman, “that while age, and a certain 
amount of knowledge, are necessary qualifications 
for other callings in life, the druggist’s boy may 
be almost taken from the plough tail, and allowed 
to dabble in the deadly engines of life and death ?” 








SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFF. 


“Tthink it not only strange, but inexcusably 
culpable,” he replied; “and I would have the 
regulations as to druggists’ assistants equally 
stringent with those which prevent the aspirants 
for military fame donning the red coat until they 
have reached the requisite age; or naval devotees 
from terming themselves ‘ middy,’ until the coun- 
try has pronounced them sufficiently matured in 
data and acquirements to become the sons of the 
sea. An experienced person would have detected 
the difference between the ‘ daff” as it is termed, 
and arsenic, and the frightful catastrophe would 
have been avoided. As to the carelessness of 
leaving the poison side by side with another ma- 
terial similar to it, both barrels being without 
labels, too much blame cannot be placed on the 
dealer who could be guilty of such gross negli- 
gence.” 

“ But you know the old proverb, madam, which 
says, ‘It’s an ill wind blows nobody good.’ The 
public have learned one wholesome truth from the 
details of the Bradford poisoning—dearly pure 
chased, it is true, but still a valuable truth—and 
it is this: if these cheap lozenges be not always 
mixed with deadly poison, they are adulterated 
with all the abominations which dishonest drug- 
gists can mix them with, to the benefit of their 
own pockets, and the detriment of the stomachs 
of their customers. Fancy putting plaster of 
Paris into your inside!” 

“This Mr. Neal has confessed to the ‘liberal’ 
use of ‘ daff’ in making the lower order of spices. 
The word is strangely chosen by him—unfortu- 
nately, we would say, inasmuch as it provokes the 
query, on whom was the liberality of the applica- 
tion likely to redound? Certainly not on the 
purchasers. A little more sugar would have been 
greater ‘liberality’ towards them.” 

“It would be a wise provision if inspectors were 
appointed by Government to examine the contents 
of druggists’ shops and warehouses; not only wise 
would it be, but it is absolutely necessary. In 
the article of lozenges, for instance, children are 
the principal consumers of them, and the stomachs 
of children cannot escape injury from the introduc- 
tion of deleterious substances, such as plaster of 
Paris, and other adulterating compounds.” 

“And is that all you have to say about it ?” 
asked the surly traveller. “I’ve waited very 
patiently for my turn to come,—perhaps you'll 
be so kind as to hold your tongue now.” 

The clergyman smiled, as the reply most in 
accordance with the others’ request. 

“‘ My assertion was that the peppermints would 
have been a welcome gift to the Borgias,” 

“T object to the proposition,” interrupted the 
gentleman. 

“We do not know that the Romans ate pepper- 
mint lozenges,” said the lady. 

“They used spices of all kinds,” replied the 
traveller. 

“But their poisons were more skilfally pre- 
pared than to need intermixture with a potent 








drug to disguise them,” added the lady; “we 
read of one which was mingled with the salt at a 
dinner table, and which was so tasteless and 
colourless as to defy detection ; another, of such 
refined subtlety as to destroy by the faintest odour. 
Your peppermint lozenge, sir, would not have 
suited the fastidious Borgia, I think, or have found 
a ready admission into his Italian palace or 
practice.” 

“ And thus your assertion, based on the classics 
as it is,” said the clergyman, “falls to the ground, 
as null and void, while mine, erected on the very 
plain foundation of common-sense, stands boldly 
and firmly still.” 

“T have no time to pursue the argument,” was 
the traveller’s reply, as, the train having stopped, 
the passengers prepared for their usual scramble 
for luggage. “Good morning, sir.” He jumped 
from the carriage, as he spoke, following closely in 
the steps of Lawrence, who preceded him. 

The Southampton Water looked clear and bright 
beneath the autumnal moon. A ship lay on it in 
her travelling garb—for she was bent on a long 
and distant voyage. 

“One half hour more, and I shall be off,” said 
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Lawrence, as he stood on the pier looking at her 
“I’m thinking not,” remarked a man who was 
at his elbow. ‘ With your good leave, Mr. Law- 
rence Monck, your journey this night will be back 
to London, and not off to Australia. My orders 
to watch you have been obeyed. I now arrest you 
in the Queen’s name, on a charge of forgery. It 
was very odd that I should travel with you to this 
place, instead of after you, as I had intended.” 

“ You are mistaken,’’ began Lawrence; but the 
othe: interrupted him. 

“ Not one bit of it, sir,” he answered. “ [have 
been hunting for you during the past week, and 
was told yesterday afternoon that you were to leave 
in the Olive, now standing there ready for depart- 


'ure. Your appearance in the train attracted my 


attention. In my profession, gentlemen who study 
to hide their faces, and give short answers, are 
always objects of suspicion. I tried you by sug- 
gesting a change of carriage—but I've no time to 
wait ; you must come with me at once.” 

There was no help. With a sullen air, Law- 
rence followed him, and the next train took them 
both back to their starting-point—London, 





(To be Continued.) . 
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OUR LODGINGS. 


Tue last P. and O. Co.'s steamer from Southamp- 
ton landed us at Alexandria, where it is our inten- 
tion to remain several months. 

Hotel charges are most exhorbitant, and we 
therefore seek for private lodgings. Furnished 
apartments are not to be had, and even unfurnished 
ones are difficult to hunt up. After a time, how- 
ever, we are successful. A Greek widow lady 
“lets’’ us the upper story of her house, and thither 
sundry truculent native porters convey our traps 
and household goods and chattels. There we shall 
be our own master—at least, so we argue—and 
enjoy peace and quietness. 

We cross the European square into the market. 
We then cross the Turkish market till we are 
exactly opposite the narrow alley up which we 
galloped the evening of our first landing. Here 
there is another little alley branching off to the left, 
and terminating in a dead wall. The second door 
to the right (distinguishable from a prominent dirt 
heap ia front) is the eutrance to our future abode, 
A couple of squalid children are seated at the 
threshold, erying—not from hunger, but from over 
repletion with abominable sweetmeats with which 
their mother, our widowed landlady, has been 
stuffing them. We climbed up thirty stone steps 
—but thankful to be so high above the vile atmo- 
sphere that pervades the lower regions; and 
arriving at the landing place, we enter into undis- 
puted possession of our domicile. 


You can perceive, at a single glance, what kind 
of lodgings we are housed in, To the right of our 
landing place is our kitchen, and the landlady’s 
eldest daughter acts as our cook and housemaid. 
To the left is our breakfast and dining room, not 
large, but comfortable withal. Before us is a 
central saloon, carpeted and divisioned, with a table 
and a few chairs, and a picture or ‘wo—to say 
nothing of three regular glass windows, which 
overlook tle street, from which windows, when 
the rainy season sets in, we hope to make more 
than one photographic impression of what is trans- 
piring down below. On either side are the bed- 
rooms, compact enough in their way, and so far so 
good. But the landing, or platform, on which we 
stand, is a specimen of railed-in baleony, which 
extends round two sides of the square that con- 
stitutes the unroofed centre of the house; so that, 
looking down, we peer into the open yard, 
where the various members of the landlady’s family 
congregate during the day, and seated on mats, 
cushions, or stools, follow up their respective 
household duties. Some sift wheat ; some grind it; 
others are washing. One of the black slaves 
cooks, and the other finds ample occupation in 
attending upon the incessant wants of her mistress, 
which, as we may hereafter discover, are manifold. 
At the further end of this balcony is a locked door, 





leading, we are told, into the apartments of the 
| kattekatoor,” the eldest and married daughter 
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of the widow, who is absent at Cairo; who, ma- 
shallah! is the mother of a hopeful progeny, and, 
according to the landlady’s statement, a perfect 
paragon of beauty. Near the door is a fearfully 
ricketty old ladder, leading up to the flat terraced 
roof of the house—worm eaten and rotten. Should 
one step unfortunately give way, nothing under a 
miracle could save us from falling down a depth 
of some fifty yards, and annihilating, not only our- 
selves, but the greater number of the inmates 
below. Nevertheless, it is frequently and fearlessly 
trodden, and is a convenient way of ingress and 
egress between neighbours, who, unwilling to veil 
for so short a detour, climb up one terrace and 
down another, and so interchange visits, or come 
to borrow some cooking utensil, and so forth. 

Seeing that it is really feasible, we carefully 
clamber up to the top, and for a moment enjoy the 
scenery around. Wecommand an extensive pros- 
pect of the shipping and the harbour. A greater 
portion of the town is revealed to view, and we 
can look down into the court-yards of our neigh- 
bours, and study their domestic manners and 
economy, without the inconvenience or trouble of 
introduction. 

But, bless us! what does all that hubbub mean ? 
Look how the women in the court-yards are 
screaming and scampering as if the whole town 
was on fire. See how they are pointing through 
windows and from doorposts up in our direction. 
Observe how yonder old grey-bearded gentleman is 
hooting and halloowing up in this direction ; and, 
dear me! I declare, there’s a fellow taking delibe- 
rate aim at us with a rifle! Suddenly, we hear a 
tremendous uproar in the yard down below, and, 
looking down, find it filled with angry men, who 
are gesticulating like menaces. Why, the whole 
town seems possessed. We creep down carefully 
and cautiously, met at the bottom of the ladder by 
the landlady, who is inconsolable. We have brought 
desolation and dishonour to her house, and caused 
to fall upon her the oppressive wrath of the Islam 
population. We plead innocent, and then discover 
the error. 

Men are never allowed to go upon the terrace, 
unless it be to repair it, and then due notice is 
given to the houses nearabouts, so that the harems 
may carefully exclude themselves. We have been 
the innocent cause of much scandal, and half a 
revolt. The old ulemach from the mosque oppo- 
site explains that only women have free access, in 
the native quarters, to those high eminences which 
overlook each other’s yards. We confess our 
ignorance and contrition, but the greater part of 
the grumblers insist upon our instant removal. 
We point to the ricketty condition of the stairs, 
and explain that they alone would be a sufficient 
bar to our curiosity, now that we have once seen 
all that was to be seen, leave alone the risk of 
being shot by some infuriate and jealous husband ; 
and we declare ourselves willing to submit to have 
our beards shaved off if ever they caught us over- 
looking their private homes again. This sends 
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them away smiling and contented. Whereupon 
the old landlady, who has been terribly alarmed, 
implores us to be more cautious for the future. 
We, or any Christian friends that call in, can look 
at, and talk to, herself and her own daughter as 
often as we like, which is not likely to trouble us 
much, seeing that they intrude themselves upon 
our society at all hours of the day, and are exceed- 
ingly inquisitive and frightfully ugly. 

We have not been long in our new abode before 
we make several rather important discoveries of 
facts, which, had they transpired before, might 
have materially shaken our resolution as to settling 
in the neighbourhood of the natives of the city ; 
our motives being principally to study their ian- 
guage and domestic usages by familiar intercourse. 
Repentance is now, however, too late, for already 
are the heavens lowering and ready to burst with 
overwhelming torrents of long pent up rain, the 
results of which we shall have ample opportunity of 
witnessing from our windows. A fatal blow to 
our prospects of study and quiet is the existence of 
the widow’s only son, a lad of about eight years 
old, and who was one of the two that was weeping 
from over-repletion at the threshold on our first 
entrance. Originally of a stubborn and half brutish 
nature, the long series of petting and coaxing that 
he had been subjected to at home has rendered him, 


‘even at this early age, a species of petty despot— 


a ruler over the inhabitants of the first floor. 
What he cannot obtain by coaxing or threats, he 
will endeavour to get by stratagem or theft ; and 
if thwarted in all things, then comes a display of 
passion and fiendish demonstration that we could 
hardly suppose possible in one so young. Lying 
on his back in the open court-yard, yelling and 
biting at his sisters or the stones, rushing at the 
former, whenever he had an unguarded opportuuity, 
and tearing out handsful of hair. This little fiend 
raises up a lamentation the while, not only dis- 
tracting, but of such long duration as to put all 
patience to flight, and to force our personal inter- 
ference and the threat of chastisement. The 
cunning youngster hushes his cries for a few 
seconds, only to renew them with fresher energy 
the moment our backs are turned; till, at last, 
luckily for ourselves, he sinks down from utter ex- 
haustion, and sleeps fora good couple of hours or 
so. Taking advantage of this fact, we summon 
the old widow into our presence, and reprimand 
her severely for her neglect aud indulgence of so 
depraved a boy. What can she do, she says; 
Abdel Mepeah (that is the young tiger’s name) is 
so like his dear father, and will mend by and bye. 
We distinctly hint to her, however, that if her own 
patience be as pliable as gutta percha, ours is 
unfortunately brittle and apt to snap, and that if 
she does not manage to get the boy to school, or 
somewhere out of the way, we should make interest 
with the local authorities, and have the little 
villain shipped off in an Egyptian man-of-war —a 
thing that could really have been-effected with a 
little influence and a small douceur. Fortunately, 
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to give due weight to our threats, at that very 
moment the chief engineer of the Pasha’s yacht 
chances to call in, and entering with the gist of our 
conversation, offers to carry him off instanter, and 
so settle the question, Then ensues a scene only 
to be equalled in the East. The mother promises 
immediate compliance with our wishes; a whole 
conclave of relations are summoned, and one of 
these, chancing to be a priest, undertakes the 
tuition of the hopeful heir, with a twinkling plea- 
sure in his eyes which seems to me, if I am not 
mistaken, to argue of a “rod in pickle,” often ap- 
plied, and sagely. One nuisance we are rid off at 
once ; but it is no easy matter, I can assure you, 
small as the boy is, to get him to go away with his 
uncle, either by foul means or fair. The matter is 
finally settled by the priest himself, who shoulders 
the young imp, nolexs volexs, amidst the hysterical 
partings of mother and sisters ; and the last thing 
we see of him, when the priest has turned the 
corner, visible only from our windows (up to which 
point he has been biting and kicking most unmer- 
cifully) is the summary administration of a fore- 
taste of what is in store for him, and a judicious 
quantity of which given, like doctor’s medicine, 
with the requisite accompanying shakiags, will, in 
due time, tame and make a man of this insuffer- 
ably spoilt child. 

We are now really in the enjoyment of quiet for 
afew days. The harmless inquisitive questions of 
the females; the prying propensities of the poultry 
upon the establishment, who are vastly addicted to 
walking into our dinning-room and making away 
with whole loaves of bread; the incorrigible 
thievish propensities of our neighbours’ cats, who, 
bordering on starvation, squeeze themselves 
through incredibly small holes and commit whole- 
sale felonies in our larder—all these are trifles 
light as air. It is annoying sometimes, we must 
admit, to come hungry to breakfast, and find that 
yesterday’s cold meat has disappeared over night ; 
but the evil is soon remedied, and in a very few 
days, by the simple process of safes and padlocks, 
we are proof against everything excepting mosqui- 
toes and flies ; and these baffle all our efforts, even 
to diminish their numbers, for many a long day and 
troubled sleepless night. To keep the windows 
hermetically closed, would be tantamount to being 





baked alive; to keep them open at all times and 
on all sides, would admit not only of flies and 
musquitoes, but occasionally blind us with clouds 
of dust. We hit upon a happy expedient, a me- 
dium between all evils. A little way down the 
Turkish bazaar is a Jewish linen-draper, who sells 
muslins and gauzes. Of him we purchased a 

many yards of stout blue gauze, and carrying home 
the treasure, press our landlady’s daughters into 
service for the day, for the consideration of a few 
piastres, and removing all the glass windows, sub- 
stitute strongly hemmed gauze curtains, which we 
tack to the frame work. This is a task accom- 
plished not without unforeseen difficulties, for the 
young ladies, the daughters of the widow, are pas- 


| sionately enamoured with the gauze in question, 











and consider it a sin to waste such stuff for such a 
purpose ; it would make them such fine dresses— 
such cumbazees! such head-dresses! and they 
comment and sigh over this fact the whole time 
they are at work. We soothe them by promising 
that they shall not only have the gauze in question 
when we leave, but that, if they behave themselves 
and don’t annoy us too much with prying inquisi- 
tiveness—above all, if they undertake to wash out 
and purify the whole house with water and brooms, 
at least once a day, from top to bottom-—then we 
will psesent them, at their approaching Easter 
holidays, with a complete new suit of clothes, 
jacboustic and slippers to boot. They can hardly 
credit such generosity ; but when, at last, they do 
believe it, they cheerfully agree to the compact ; 
which done, as a first instance, I presume, of the 
punctual performance of their part, they rush out 
of the room, leaving their work half finished, and 
scream out the intelligence to their mother, and 
thence it soon spread to all the neighbours, and 
this with such lightning rapidity, that our friend 
the Hebrew linen-draper calls the same morning 
to whisper that he can supply the goods 20 per 
cent. cheaper than any other. 

That evening our curtains are completed, the 
room washed out and scrubbed— an operation 
which is repeated thenceforward every morning. 
In a-few days we are entirely freed of our persecu- 
tors, and at leisure to look on and enjoy what is 
passing around, 
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In or about the year 1730, there lived in a small 
town, situated about fifteen leagues from Vienna, 
a cartwright named Haydn. 

The name of this town was Robran, and it must 
not be imagined that it rejoiced in only one indi- 
vidual of the above calling. Probably there were 
many others, but only one is known to pos- 
terity, and he has become famous from being the 





father of the celebrated composer, Francis Joseph 


Haydn. 
Now it chanced that a great man, called Count 
Harrach, also lived in this town. We don’t know 


that his greatness was the result of intellectual 
‘esearch or physical conformation. He was great, 
because he was “ born great”—that was his species 
of greatness. Being Count Harrach made him 
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“great,” and nothing else that we are aware of. 
Once on a time Count Harrach had a cook. 
There is nothing singular in the event. All great 
men have cooks, if “they can afford to pay them ; 
but the singularity attaching to this cook of Count 
Harrach is, that she afterwards became the mother 
of the composer ; for Haydn the elder saw and fell 
in love with her, and in process of time married 
her; and as he was then parish sexton as well as 
cartwright, he could afford to make an idle woman 
of her—or, at any rate, he could afford to maintain 
her ina home of her own; and, therefore, after her 
marriage, she never ministered to the gastronomic 
requirements of the noble Count in whose service 
she had once lived. Mrs. Haydn, as the lady of 
the sexton, rose above boilers, saucepans, and grid- 
irons; she retired into the privacy of domestic life, 
and on the last day of March, 1732, gave birth to 
the composer. 

The elder Haydn possessed both a fine tenor 
voice and a passion for music. The combination 
was fortunate. It helped him in his calling. He 
played on the organ and the harp—that was a fur- 
ther advantage. 

The matron Haydn shared her husband's tastes, 
and came out as a vocalist, only in a small way— 
merely on the boards of the theatre of her own 
home. 

It was the pastime of the Haydns, after the 
duties of the day were over—that is to say, after 
the more active of them were passed—to get up 
little domestic concerts. The performers were only 
three in number, for the very best reason—i.e., no 
more could be obtained. Thus the orchestral 
arrangements were not very complete, especially as 
one of the performers only played on two pieces of 
stick, which served the sole purpose of amusing 
him, as they could not, like the wonderful ‘ bones” 
of Pell, the Negro serenader, be made, under the 
juvenile hands which held them, to add any magic 
effect to the performance. However, it is probable 
that these concerts nourished the seeds of that 
great musical genius which afterwards budded and 
flowered in the world. 

Some years fled away, and the little Haydn cut 
his teeth, and learnt to walk, and talk, and do 
everything that other little boys do. He listened 
to his mother’s voice and his father’s organ, and 
learnt to love both, especially the former, which he 
often spoke of in after years, when he had become 
aman of well earned reputation. When he was 
about six years old, his uncle, Frank Haydn, the 
brother of his father, came to Robran to see his 
relations. He noticed that, at the Sunday con- 
certs (those before mentioned as being performed 
by the Haydn family), the child beat time very 
correctly. Frank was a good musician, and from 
this circumstance he argued that the boy had an 
ear for music. He offered, therefore, to take him 
home and instruct him in the art; and as this 
proposal met with the entire concurrence of his 
parents, they eagerly agreed to it. Not that they 


destined the boy for the profession of music; they 
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| wished him to be in the ¢hurch, perhaps as a suc- 


cessor to his father in the office of parish sexton, 
and music they thought would be akind of passport 
to this vocation. 

Frank Haydn lived at Hamburgh. indeed, he 
kept a school there. It was, therefore, in every 
respect, a desirable home for the boy. Under the 
care of his uncle he learnt the violin, and studied 
Latin, with other branches of a plain and useful 
education. He was also taught to sing, and he 
acquitted himself in so creditable a manner, that he 
attracted the attention of Reiiter, the chapel-mas- 
ter of St. Stephen’s, the cathedral church of 
Vienna. 

Reiiter took him to that city, and placed him in 
the choir of the chapel. Of course he was not a 
proficient, but required practice. Two hours daily 
was the time prescribed; but so fond had the boy 
become of the art, that we are told he added 
twelve or fourteen more voluntarily. This seems 
to be an exaggeration, for at that time he was 
only eight years old. At any rate, he practised 
immensely. 

At thirteen he composed a mass, suggested, no 
doubt, by the chapel services he was engaged in. 
This production did not please his master, Reiiter, 
who, probably with truth, pronounced it full of 
errors, This was not to be wondered at. Haydn 
knew nothing of the scientific principles of music, 
and had never learnt anything of the art of com- 
position, Reiiter only taught him what was 
necessary for the service of the choir; not intend- 
ing to make him a composer. When, however, he 
saw that his protégé manifested a talent for com- 
position, he gave him two lessons in counterpoint. 
But what could two lessons do? Little or nothing ; 
certainly not more than afford him a smattering of 
the knowledge he required. However, it could 
not be helped, for Reiiter had no time to devote to 
the boy. There were plenty of people in Vienna 
who kad time and could have taught him well ; but 
these kept their time and their teaching to them- 
selves, not feeling disposed to bestow either the one 
or the other on the penniless child of the old sex- 
ton of Rohran. The world was just as mercenary 
in those days as in the present, and therefore 
Haydn went without instruction. He was not 
daunted, however, neither did he despair of being 
able to pick up for and by himself the knowledge 
he required. 

Out of his very scanty income he bought some 
old works on music; but they were wrilten in 
such an ambiguous style that he could gain little 
information from them—only a few hints, in fact, 
which were useful to him at a future period, but 
useless then, when he wanted the first rudiments 
of a musical education, to make them comprehen- 
sible. Still, he went plodding on through all diffi- 


_ culties and discouragements, never wearied of his 


self-imposed labour; but delighting in it, and in 
the sounds he drew forth from his miserable old 
harpsichord, the only one he could obtain. ill 
his leisure hours were spent at this instrument. 
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He loved music for itself alone, not as a means of 
display ; he never thought of that or cared about it. 

While he was stumbling on in the difficulties of 
composition, he was brought under the notice of 
the Venetian ambassador. That would have done 
him no great service, perhaps ; but in the household 
of this nobleman resided the old maestro, Porpora, 
who after a while took Haydn under his care, and 
gave him musical instruction ; not in counterpoint, 
however, but in singing, which, although not so 
useful, was still valuable to him. 

The ambassador was pleased with the young 
man (for Haydn had attained early manhood now), 
and granted him a monthly pension of six sequins 
—about £3 sterling. This sum, by relieving all 
pressing wants, enabled Haydn to follow his pro- 
fession with more comfort. The mere necessaries 
of life were provided for, and his mind was there- 
fore at rest on that point. He took the part of 
first violin at the Chureh of the Fathers of the 
Order of Mercy. He played the organ in the 
chapel of Count Haugwitz, and he sang the tenor 
part at St, Stephen’s. 

At the age of nineteen he gave up, or, as some 
say, lost his situation at St. Stephen’s, and then, 
scarcely knowing what to do or where to go, for 
this made a difference in his income, he occupied 
some cheap lodgings at a barber’s of the name of 
Keller. This man had known something of the 
Haydns, and therefore received him more as a son 
than a lodger. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether 
he ever received any money from him, or whether 
he did not board him gratuitously. The house of 
the barber was, however, an undesirable abode for 
Haydn, inasmuch as it contained two marriageable 
daughters. 

Keller liked Haydn and admired his voice, and 
the liking and admiration between them gave birth 
to a project, which grew with rapidity, and very 
soon became matured. Keller looked on Haydn 
as a son; he treated him as a son, and therefore he 
seems to have fancied that he might as well carry 
out his feeling to the full, and make him in reality 
that which he appeared to be, by marrying him to 
one of the marriageable daughters. Haydn was a 
passive actor in the scene; he did not care to be 
married, but he consented, merely because those 
who wished for the match had been kind to him. 
At this time he composed short pieces—sonatas 
minuets, and other dances, and sold them for a low 
price, among his friends or acquaintances. He 
also taught music, and thus earned enough to 
meet all additional expences for dress and other 


necessaries. 
About this time he obtained an order from the 


« The Devil on two Sticks,” For this he received 


twenty-four sequins—£12 sterling. 

A French writer—L. A. C. Bombet—gives a 
humorous description of a difficulty which arose 
between this director, who was called Bernardone 
Curtz, and Haydn, during the progress of the 





director of the theatre of Carinthia, at Vienna, to | met the 
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composition. Curtz wanted a tempest depicted 
in the opera—it was absolutely necessary to the 
piece. ‘Le diable’’ could not get on without a 
storm, and therefore it must be written. But 
Haydn had never seen a storm at sea—never even 
seen the sea. He had no idea what it looked like 
in a tempest, could not imagine how the waves 
would roar, or in what manner the wind would 
scream. The director tried to explain how he 
fancied it should be managed; but this was some- 
thing like the ‘ blind leading the blind,” for Curtz 
knew no more about the sea than Hadyn—like him 
never having seen it. 

Haydn tried every possible change, every dis- 
cord and concord he could think of, every trans- 
position of key he could imagine, but it was all 
useless ; nothing like a storm at sea was produced. 
In despair Haydn placed his hands at the extremi- 
ties of the piano, and made acrash ad libitum, 
at chords and runs, and intervals, until his hands 
met in the centre of the instrament. “ That will 
do; that is admirable—quite the thing,” ex- 
claimed the delighted Curtz, as he almost 
smothered Haydn in the excess of his joy, at the 
success of the storm. But the storm and the 
opera are lost to posterity, as, after a few repre- 
sentations, the work was prohibited, and conse- 
quently withdrawn from the stage. 

His next compositions, of which we have any 
account, were six trios. These called forth both 
praise and blame. Their genius and originality 
excited the former; while the errors with which 
they were said to abound, provoked the latter. 
Perhaps the originality and the errors were more 
intimately connected than the cognoscenti of Vienna 
fancied; for Haydn took strange liberties with 
music, and instituted many innovations which had 
never before been thought of. He struck out a 
new style of his own, in fact, and the peculiarities of 
that style were termed errors. In some instances 
they might have been so, but every alteration from 
the old system was pronounced a fault—and that 
was a mistake. 

At the age of twenty he left the house of his 
intended father-in-law, for he was not yet married, 
it must be remembered, and took up his abode with 
M. Martinez, who offered him board and lodging 
gratis if he would give his daughters, the Demoiselles 
Martinez, instruction on the piano and singing. 
Haydn accepted these terms, and became domesti- 
eated with them. We don’t know whether the 
father of these young ladies, like Keller, enter- 
tained matrimonial intentions with regard to the 
young musician; if he did they came to nought. It 
was under the roof of M. Martinez that Haydn first 
poet Metastasio, who, passionately fond of 
music, formed a friendship with the young musician, 
From Metastasio, Haydn learnt the Italian lan 
Haydn remained in the household of Martinez until 
1758, when he left it for the purpose of attaching 
himself to that of Count Mortzin. This nobleman 
was very fond of music, and had a private orches- 
tra in his house, Haydn being the first person 
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who invented an orchestra containing eighteen dif- 
ferent kinds of instruments, might very reasonably 
be supposed capable of leading, and was no doubt 
therefore a most desirable person for the Count’s 
purpose. But he was not destined to keep him 
long, as Prince Anthony Esterhazy, meeting him at 
a concert, given by Count Mortzin, begged the 
latter to spare Haydn to him, promising to place 
him in his own orchestra, The Count consented 
to lose the young man, but the promise was 
neither claimed nor kept for some months, owing 


to the illness of Prince Anthony Esterhazy, who | 
died about twelve months after Haydn entered his | 


service, and the title and musician both descended 
to Prince Nicholas Esterhazy. 

Haydn composed several small pieces during his 
residence with Prince Nicholas, but they were 
chiefly intended for the personal use of the Prince, 
who was a performer on an instrument then in use, 
now obsolete, called the baryton. These compo- 
sitions were accidentally destroyed by fire, and are 
not now known in the musical world. 

The patronage Haydn had met with, his com- 
paratively speaking lucrative engagement, and the 
sale of his compositions, placed him in easy cir- 
cumstances; and a strict sense of honour and duty, 
or what he thought duty, reminded him of his en- 
gagement to Keller’s daughter Ann. Without any 
enthusiasm on the subject, he married her. She 
was unsuited to him; had different pursuits, and 
tastes, and feelings, and cared for none of the 
things he cared about. Again, she had a fancy for 
priests, and monks, and Haydn loved none of them. 
From morning to night his house was filled with 
the fathers of the church, who plagued him to death 
with their talking and chattering, and their constant 
requests for services, or bits of services, for their 
various chapels. To pacify, and, in fact, get rid 
of them, the composer sometimes acceded to these 
requests, and thus he got quit of his tormentors 
for atime; but they were sure to return to the 
attack, laving been successful in the previous 
instance. And, besides her penchant for these 
priestly advisers, Mrs. Haydn was an unfor- 
tunately prudish person for a composer’s wife. 
Musical men at that period were not remarkable 
for the excessive morality of their lives; and we 
may fancy that the very atmosphere in which Haydn 
lived, that of a courtly house, might have en- 
gendered habits of which Mrs. Haydn disapproved. 
That she did disapprove of many of her husband’s 
actions is very certain; and that her disapprobation 
caused a great deal of unpleasantness between them, 
is equally sure, for the end of it was that he sepa- 
rated from her, making her a suitable and liberal 
allowance from his income. 

But we must not lay all the blame of this sepa- 
ration on Mrs. Haydn, or her priests and prudery. 
A shield always has two sides, and a story is gene- 
rally like a shield in this particular, and the one 
usually looks fair enough until the other is seen, 
and then, perhaps, the tarnish is discovered. Now, 
on the shield of this part of Haydn’s life was painted 
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on the one side a scolding, strait-laced wife, 
surrounded by a bevy of priests, all teasing and 
tormenting the nonentity of a husband, as they 
thought him. That was not a pretty picture, 
certainly; and you looked at the other side of the 
shield, where a very lovely young face was painted, 
and that same lovely face smiled kindly at the 
musician, and he returned the smile as kindly. 
That seemed a very pleasant picture, much more 
so than the other; but when you turned to the 
first again, there was something in it, malgré all 
its priests and prudery, which seemed to bring out 
the tarnish of the second, and make you shake your 
head, and turn away from the lovely face. 

Mademoiselle Boselli was the owner of that 
lovely face. She was a singer in the household of 
Priuce Nicholas, and between her and Haydn a 
great intimacy sprung up. He spent his leisure 
hours with her, and in the course of their profession 
they were also thrown together; and their avoca- 
tions, tastes, and talents being the same, it is no 
wonder they agreed so well. She would have made 
a more suitable wife for him than Ann Keller; but 
Haydn, like many another man before and since 
his time, made the grand mistake of marrying the 
wrong person, and finding it out when too late. If 
Hymen will knock up these ill-assorted matches, 
he should borrow the bandage from Cupid’s eyes, 
and make the parties blind to each other’s defects 
ever after; but, instead of that course, he generally 
wipes the eyes of the connubial pair, and clearing 
them of all dust, shows them, in the very clearest 
way, the wrong road they have taken, and the 
blunder they have made. Haydn was, however, 
very happy after he had got rid of the blunder. 
He was attached to the service of the Prince—so 
was Mademoiselle Boselli. He was well paid for 
his time and compositions. He had his pastimes 
and diversions, and indeed his profession took the 
semblance of a pastime, so fond was he of it. He 
wrote a great deal, and his works were appreciated. 

And here we may mention a few of the peculiari- 
ties which attended his composition. 

Before sitting down he always liked to have his 
hair dressed neatly, and his person “en grande 
toilette.” He was almost a slave to these exter- 
nal observances, and after the lapse of years, and a 
lengthened residence iu the houses of the great had 
made such things necessary to him, he could not 
dispense with these external arrangements. He 
had a favourite diamond ring, moreover, given to 
him by Frederick I1., and this he always put on 
his fiuger; for if he forgot it, he fancied he could 
not write one note. 

These habits must have beeu the growth of years, 
and one consequence of his amended circum- 
stances ; for we know that in his early life he had 
neither diamoud rings nor full dress suits, and, 
therefore, if his compositions had then depended on 
either, they would never have been written. We 
may look back, and remember that on one occasion, 
during his residence in Vienna, he was unfortunate 
enough to be robbed of his clothes, when, being too 














poor to purchase any more himself, he applied to 
his father for the wherewithal to provide a new 
suit. This father was almost as poor as himself ; 
but feeling that the boy must have wearing ap- 
parel, managed with a difficulty to send him about 
eleven shillings. From a comparison of his former 
and latter positions, we may argue that he had 
been tolerably well paid in his profession. 

In Eisenstadt, the small town belonging to his 
friend, Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, the life of Haydn 
glided peacefully on. With the exception of the 
poverty of his boyhood, and the subsequent mis- 
fortune of an unhappy marriage, his career appears 
to have been prosperous and happy. Many invita- 
tions were sent to him from the directors of 
Operas, or other musical professors, in different 
places, and he was requested to visit the various 
capitals of Europe ; but attachment to the Prince, 
and the comforts and domestic occupations of his life 
' prevented his accepting any of these invitations, or 
acceding to the requests. He spent his time in 
the prosecution of his art. He had written a great 
number of pieces, and no less than 165 for the 
baryton, which were either solos or concerted 
pieces, arranged for that instrument. The bary- 
ton was the favourite instrument of Prince Nicholas, 
and this is the reason why Haydn composed so 
much for it. 

Mademoiselle Boselli, too, was another induce- 
ment for him to remain in Eisenstadt. This 
friendship, or whatever it might have been, was the 
ruling passion of his life, and lived through many 
and many a long year, until youth had disappeared 
to both of them, and middle age crept almost to its 
end. Then she died, and Haydn mourned deeply 
and sincerely for her. She had become so entirely 
a part of his daily life, that her death caused a 
void in his existence which nothing could fill up ; 
and it was very much to this circumstance that 
his ultimate departure: from Eisanstadt may be 
traced. 

In 1789, Haydn lost his patron friend—for in that 
year Prince Nicholas died. In a pecuniary point 
of view it made little difference to him. His fame 
was established, and he could live well enough 
without princes or nobles, But the Prince was 
the friend as well as the patron, and, therefore, 
Haydn grieved for him. 

His life now became sorrowful and lonely. He 
missed those whom he had known so well. He 
could not become reconciled to the loss of Made- 
moiselle Boselli. While he was in Eisenstadt 
everything seemed to bring her before him, and 
renew his grief; he began, therefore, to think 
seriously of travelling, and accepted the proposals 
of a London professor, named Salomon, who in- 
tended to give twenty concerts in London during 
the ensuing year, and he very wisely imagined that 
if he could secure Haydn’s services, the sum which 
he would have to give the composer would be 
amply repaid by the increased attraction which his 
name would bestow on these concerts, and the 
consequent augmentation iv the sale of tickets ; he, 
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therefore, offered him £50 for each concert, £1,000 
in the whole. This offer was accepted by Haydn, 
and in 1790 he left Eisenstadt, and set out for 
England, 

Haydn was 59 years old when he first came to 
London. His fame had travelled before him, and, 
as might be expected, he was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. Salomon found that he had not miscaleu- 
lated in his bargain; Haydn’s name proved a great 
attraction to his concerts, and the increased num- 
ber of tickets sold amply repaid the expense of 
engaging him. He assisted at these entertain- 
ments, composing new music especially for them. 
At the end of the year, or within a short period of 
its termination, he returned to Austria, for his 
heart still clung to his own country. It was 
during this residence in England that he composed 
the twelve sinfonias for a full orchestra, after. 
wards published by Salomon, and which by musical 
connoisseurs are considered gems of art. 

He paid a second visit to London in 1794, this 
time at the instance of Gallini, the manager of the 
Italian Opera in the Haymarket, who wanted him 
to write the music of an opera then in contempla- 
tion. The subject of this opera was the descent 
of Orpheus into hell—a strange theme for dramatic 
representation, one would fancy, and somewhat 
difficult to treat. Haydn undertook it, and had 
completed eleven parts, when an obstacle occurred 
to the production of the piece, the manager not 
being able to obtain permission to open the opera- 
house. Haydn did not wish to prolong his Lon- 
don residence; ‘e was again home sick, and there- 
fore once more took his departure for the conti- 
nent, leaving Eurydice in the midst of her troubles, 
and Orpheus ina state of irremediable despair. 
This work is said to be full of beauties, and the 
pity is that any obstacle should have prevented its 
production. 

While Haydn was in England, the University of 
Oxford sent him a doctor’s diploma, as a mark of 
admiration and esteem. As this honour had sel- 
dom been accorded, it was both flattering and 
pleasing to the composer. He was very well 
received at court by George III. and the Queen, 
but they were votaries of Handel, and could not 
entirely forsake the shrine of their divinity. 

Musicians always make a good harvest in Eng- 
land. Haydn did so, and took back with him to 
Austria about £1,400—pretty well for twelve 
mouths services. The change too, was beneficial, 
and his mind profited by it as well as his pocket. 
A new impulse seemed to have fallenon him, and 
his compositions after his return to his own 
country, were infinitely better than they had been 
before his departure. Probably, the music he had 
heard in London, at the Ancient concerts and else- 
where, had an effect on bis musical genius, for 
external influences are always important and in- 
fluential, and either salutary or the reverse ; there- 
fore, no doubt, eventhe “great Haydn,” was the 
better for the Ancient concerts of Loudon, 

After his return from England, he began the 
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composition of his most celebrated work, ‘ The 
Creation.” It occupied him for two years; was 
completed in 1798, and first performed at the 
Schwartzenberg Palace, at Vienna. Success 
attended its production, the most severe critics 
pronouncing it admirable. 

The music of the Creation is familiar to all 
musical people. That exquisite composition, 
** With verdure clad,” has been admired by thou- 
sands, and is, perhaps, one of the most generally 
known portions of the Oratorio. There is a 
melody and simplicity which suits the theme, or 
rather the words of this part of the theme, and 
the delicious effect produced can scarcely be 
excelled. The very beautiful singing of Madame 
Clara Novello, las brought it before the public in 
its true colours, and done the composer justice. 

“On mighty pens,” is another part of the 
“Creation” we would notice. Here, to the words 
“On mighty pens the eagle wings ber lofty way 
through air sublime,” we have a different and 
grander style, while in the subsequent lines, 
** Cooing calls the tender dove his mate,” we get 
some of the “trills” of which the composer was 
so fond. They have, in some iustances, been 
objected to; but, in this passage, they have a 
good effect, as they are well suited to the words, 
and the idea which they are supposed to convey— 
t.c., the gentle voice of a bird calling its distant 
mate. 

A compliment of a similar kind to that passed on 
him by the University of Oxford, was conferred on 
Haydn by the Institute of Paris. He was nomi- 
nated a foreign associate, and a g -atifying letter 
conveyed the intelligence to him. This attention 
pleased him, and he frequently alluded to it with 
pleasurable feelings and gratified remarks. 

Two years after the completion of the 
“Creation,” he began his last oratorio — the 
“Four Seasons.”” But he was aa old man now, 
and composing had become a more arduous task 
than formerly. The music of the ‘“‘ Four Seasons” 
is scientific and good. It is descriptive, of course, 
and depicts that which its title implies—‘ The 
Four Seasons” of the year. By the sale of this 
and the “ Creation,” Haydu was enabled to pur- 
chase a small house in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna. It was situated in the suburb of Gum- 
pendorff, near the imperial park of Schénbrunn. 

In this lonely place—for the house was in an 
unfrequer.ted street—he passed thie remainder of his 
days, dividing his time between his piano and his 
garden. His solitude was voluntary. He might 
have been the denizen of Prince Esterhazy’s 
palace, had he so desired; but he preferred the 
independence of his own house. 

Towsrds the close of his life, he adopted the 
strange idea that he would be reduced to want, and 
he pepetually feared that his failing health would 
produce a corresponding failure of pecuniary re 
sources. The Esterhazy family would have saved 


him from every calamity of that kind, at any rate, 
for they were unvarying in their kindness to him. 
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The last time when Haydv appeared in public, 
was at a concert in the palace of Prince Lobko- 
witz. He was then in so feeble a state, that it 
needed no seer to prophesy that he would not last 
long, 

The “ Creation” was the oratorio chosen for this 
occasion, and one hundred and twenty musicians 
were to assist in its performance. Haydn wished 
to hear it once more before his death. He knew 
that his frail strength could not hold out much 
longer ; he felt that he was dying. He could no 
longer walk, and therefore le was carried into 
the concert-room, and placed in an easy chair, 
I{is_ simple manuers and amiable disposition 
had won the affection of those whose admiration 
had been commanded by his genius, Their feel- 
ings were conspicuous now, and in his hour of 
weakness, those great people clustered round him, 
and with the honest sympathy of kind hearts 
offered him the little attentions which then, when 
the world was fading from him, became so valuable ; 
betraying as they did feelings of more permanent 
and intrinsic worth than those which had formerly 
expanded in public eulogiums, and acclamations of 
praise. 

Durimg the first part of the concert the old 
man did not manifest any great amount of fatigue, 
but towards the termination he became very faint, 
and it was necessary to remove him from the room, 
the excilement being too much for him. Before 
leaving he turned to the orchestra and the guests, 
and bade farewell to each. 

Such was his last appearance before the public. 
The brief remainder of his days was spent within 
his own home. 

But his last moments were destined to be passed 
in the midst of war and turmoil, for France and 
Austria smote each other, and the conflict lay at 
the very door of the dying musician. 

On the 10th of May the French troops reached 
Schonbrunn, and encamped at about a mile and a 
half from Gumpendorff, from whence they threw 
their shot and shell, and hurled the horrid imple- 
ments of war upon Vienna. The old man heard 
these sounds ; he knew their meaning. The shot 
fell near his own dwelling. He did not know but 
that each moment it might be destroyed by these 
death-carrying missives. His servants urged him 
to seek safety within the walls of the city, where 
a sanctuary had been offered to him by a lady of 
his acquaintance; but he refused, alleging his 
intention of dying in his own house. 

On the 26th of May he became much worse, 
and they feared he was dying; he rallied, however, 
and for a shoit time seemed better, but in a little 
while a stupor seized him, and on the 31st of May, 
1810, he breathed his last. He was buried at 
Gumpendorff, without any of the ceremonials or 
honours which have cliaractcrised the funerals of 
other great men. ‘There was no disrespect in 
that ; the circumstances of the time forbade any 
public display. 

He left property to the amouut of 38,000 florins. 
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He bequeathed 12,000 of these to his own servants, | Madrid, by a religious service entitled the “ Euti- 


aud the remainder to his heir, a wielder of sledge 
and hammer—in other words, a blacksmith. His 
MSS. were sold by auction, and purchased by 
Prince Esterhazy; and his parrot, a celebrated 
bird, said in its youth to have spoken several lan- 
guages, fetched 1,400 florins. 

Haydn’s character seems to have tended very 
much towards the domestic. Thirty years of his 
life were passed in a most uneventful manner, while 
he was attached to the service of the Esterhazy 
family. Undoubtedly his ruling passion was his 
attachment to Mademoiseile Boselli. 

Haydn was of a cheerful temperament—mirthful 
and happy in his own way. He had a high vene- 
ration for religion, and was strictly observant of 
the forms which his church enjoined. 

His personal appearance does not seem to have 
been in his favour. We are told that he hada 
dark complexion and a morose expression, the 
latter according little with his disposition, which 
was anything but morose. 

Ilis long, and, to a certain extent, secluded life, 
gave him time and opportunity for composition, 
and, accordingly, he has left a long catalogue of 
works, begun when he was eighteen, concluded 
after his seventieth year. This catalogue includes 
one hundred and eighteen symphonies, one hundred 
and sixty-two pieces for the baryton, several masses 
which are not so highly esteemed as his other 
works, divertimentos, concertos, and other compo- 
sitions of various kinds. He also wrote the music 
of five German and thirteen Italian operas, together 
with four oratorios, and a great variety of songs 
and choruses. His twelve canzonets are especially 
well known to English singers, and “ She never 
told her love” has become incorporated with Haydn's 
name. 

His favourite composition (with the exception 
of the “ Messiah”) was the “Seven words of the 
Saviour.” Its origin was singular. it arose 
as follows: Some years since,.the “ Funeral of the 
Redeemer,” as it was called, was celebrated at 


| cross. 


erro.” This ceremony consisted of an exposition 
of the seven words uttered by the Saviour on the 
A pause ensued between each exposition, 


and this was to be filled up by music applicable to 
each word, 


| 


A large sum was offered to any musician 
throughout Europe who would compose. seven 
grand symphonies suitable to the seven words of 
the Saviour, and the feelings they might be sup- 
posed to inspire. This offer was advertised in all 
European countries, but none came forward to 
accept the challenge, except Haydn, who forthwith 
commenced the work, and .in due time completed 
it, to lis own satisfaction and that of the great 
Synod of Madrid. 

We do not glean, from a report of his life, that 
this great musician was celebrated for anything 
but lis musical genius. The cause is apparent. 
Music was an absorbing thought and occupation 
with him. He gave up his whole time to those 
occupations immediately connected with or bearing 
on the art. His friends were musical people; the 
Jriend of his life a musician by calling and neces- 
sity. 

The life of Haydn was not characterised by any 
great misfortune or calamity—his marriage only, 
which did not appear to cause him any acute sor- 
row, excepted. His enemies, if he had any, never 
persecuted him, as in the case of his predecessor, 
Handel. As he had obtained eminence, and enjoyed 
courtly favour, he very likely was the target for 
envy—the usual accompaniment of such gifts. If 
that were the case, his detractors made little stir 
in the world, and gave him little annoyance. His 
seventy-eight years of life flowed on smoothly to 
their termination, when, in external turmoil, they 
ceased, 

Thus, then, we take leave of Haydn. What- 
ever the failings or features of his life, he has left 
us a splendid collection of works, and an invaluable 





addition to the trophies of musical genius, 
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Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.—Jivod. 





THERE are are few of our lady readers who will be | for the originality of the remark, the same thing, 
bold enough to deny the truth of the epithet | in other words, had been said by Pythagoras long 
applied to their sex generally, by St. Jerome, many _ before Jerome enlightened the world. Pythagoras 


hundred years ago. THis saintship called the 
female sex in sonorous Greek (which we render 


(who lived about the time of the Roman Numa 
Pompilius) actually devoted much of his eloquence 


into crabbed English) philoscosmon, or “a thing towards checking the lavish expenditure of the fair 


loving finery.” 


That Jerome told the truth then | ladies of Crotona, and, what is more to the 


purpose, 


was admitted by his readers; we trust what we | prevailed upon them to retrench in the matter of 
say will have the same luck now. 


Unfortunately, their milliners’ bills to their stations ; and not, by 


ee at St 
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a rage for cheap finery, waste their money and 
underpay the poor sempstresses. What was good 
in his days may be worth attention in ours, Let 
no one imagine we are going to make a tedious 
disquisition on Grecian petticoats and tiaras ; nor 
to introduce the reader into the shop of some 
modiste of the city of Crotona, about the time when 
Pythagoras lectured to the people of that district 
on their dress. Our intention iz to be as practical, 
and as near to the life and feelings of to-day, as 
possible. 

We are not prejudiced, stingy, or silly enough to 
assert that the learned Matthew Bossus, of Verona 
(who, simetime about 1458, turned his attention to 
the question we propose to discuss), was right, 
when, by his ‘* Book on Women’s Dress,” he so 
far influenced Cardinal Bessarion, Legate of 
Bologna, that the prohibitions already existing 
against all superfluity in female attire continued in 
full force all the time of that Cardinal’s legateship. 
We happen to know, moreover, that the aforesaid 
Matthew Bossus was an old bachelor; that his 
early youth had been tinged with the laxity affect- 
ing the morals of his time, and the inference is, 
that he was proportionately crusty in his old age, 
as most reformed rakes are. But without going 
to his length, we are inclined to believe there was 
much common sense in some of his theories. 
Ilaving so said, Jet us bid “ good bye” to the 
dusty old past, and come into the present, with its 
crinoline, steel petticoats, and ‘“ gorgeous array,” 
to speak after the manner of the Paterfamilias of 
that “Dinah,’’ who was immortalised by funny 
Mr. Robson, as beloved by the ill-fated “ Villikins.” 

It will here be said, perhaps, that while the 
convenances of society are in force, underpaid, half. 
starved milliners’ assistants, long modistes’ bills, 
expensive “ bodies” and outrageous “ skirts,” can- 
not, to a certain extent, be done away with. 
Granted that a fair amount of dressing, suitable to 
her station, is required by every woman—that the 
female love of adornment stimulates trade, and in- 
creases competition in the fabric market; must it 
not also be granted that milliners in this town, and 
others, are starved wholesale by miserable remunera- 
tion for long hours and hard work ? must it not be 
granted that overdressing is the rule and not the 
exception? Now, that it is not only allowable but 
also desirable for every woman to dress well in her 
station, &c., we admit; but that good dressing is 
necessarily extravagant dressing, we question. 
We know that, generally, the desire to “ look her 
best,” as the phrase goes, is seemingly a natural 
instinct implanted in woman’s mind; and we know 
that though a disregard of appearances may be, by 
some silly people, considered “ strongmindedness,”” 
it is decidedly unamiable—to say the least. But 
granting all that, we very much question whether 
the feathers, flounces, and furbelows of our modern 
young ladies, do really render them more attrac- 
tive, rightly appreciatiug the meaning of that last 
adjective. We doubt whether the ball-room ded/e 
(on whose gossamer robe weary eyes and aching 





fingers have been employed for a far longer time 
that it can possibly serve to clothe its fashionable 
wearer) would not be a far wiser and truer woman, 
better fulfilling the right purposes of life (even if 
getting suitably married be among them) were she 
to spend a little less time, thought, and money on 
dress, and a little more on those poor weary sisters 
of hers, who toil away life und hope to cater for 
her short-lived gratification ; who sit up, watching 
till the stars pale, stitching their souls out over 
some flimsy dress, because Miss Blank “ wants it 
positively for to-morrow’s ball,” and must have it, 
coute qui coute ; or who, still worse, are driven to 
infamy by starvation, by downright gnawing 
hunger, and the agonies terrible to tell, how far 
more terrible to endure, of a sufficiency of bread 
only attainable by crime. And yet, all this while, 
Mrs.Respectability shudders, and meekly raises her 
dove-lke eyes, and calmly folds her immaculate 
hands, like the Phariseé of old, and then drives to 
Madame Hyacinth’s, to order a ball dress to be 
sent home directly, though the time is not sufficient 
(if work were done in fair hours) to finish the skirt 
thereof. Is she her sister’s keeper? There will 
be an unexpected answer to that question some 
day. 

Let us now paint for you a word-picture—no 
coloured sketch of a heated imagination, but a 
matter-of-fact representation of misery of the last 
summer. 

Come with me to a wretched court, where Dives, 
if he could help it, would not like his poodle even 
to litter—where the poor of this parish huddle 


together, in these cold days, in their miserable 


rooms, like sheep in the shambles—and see a young 
girl on her deathbed—not altogether uncared for 
and untended, for charitable friends with small 
means, if large hearts, have found her out, and 
sought to assuage the pangs they came too late to 
avert. She is dying at something less than nine- 
teen—dying of mantle-making—dying of wages 
averaging from twopence halfpenny to eightpence 
per day, and concomitant causes, produced by late 
hours, close workrooms, and insufficient nourish- 
ment. Yes; dying at nineteen—dying of exhaus- 
tion in the midst of a Christian metropolis—near 
a Christian church, whose liturgy calls such as her 
“sister,” and whose rector’s port is the best in the 
parish; in the midst of wealth and luxury—dying, 
and glad to die—in our English land, and near to 
many more in the same position, for whom Christ 
died on Calvary. 

We are not straining facts, nor seeking, by 
rhetorical flourishes, to heighten prejudice, and 
patch up a weak case. If the tale be sad—too 


sad for the delicate nerves of gorgeously dressed ° 


ladies, perhaps—and if our mode of telling be, as 
from the heart, bitter, remember that we respected 
that victim of fashion, and that the grass of last 
summer has not yet withered on her grave. 

Come to the bedside of that dying little mantle- 
maker ; gather her short, sad history from her own 
mouth, in the words that flow quickly from thin 
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and wasted lips, that can only be heard with diffi- | sluttish night-walker, or drunken debauchee who 


culty. 

She worked for one of those plate glass fronted, 
heavily brassed, mahogany fitted shops at the 
west end, where mantles of all colours, shapes, 
and fashions can be bought dear, or the contrary, 
at the purchaser’s free will, where human flesh and 
blood are cheap, indeed, to the lucre- loving mis- 
tress. 

Ellen Brand was not more ill used than are 





thousands of her wretched sisterhood, if there can | 


be any comfort in that thought. She only says : 
“They gave me 23d. for making a mantle of the 
best kind—2d. for inferior qualities ; { found my 
own thread; they gave me strong coffee and a 
thin slice of bread and butter in the morning, and 
green tea and bread and butter at night, when I 
was sleepy; I could not live well, you know, on 
_ that.” 

As we shudder in deep disgust at human cruelty, 
she only turns her poor, pale, sickly face to the 
wall to hide her tears, seeking in vain, in change 
of posture, some few minutes’ respite from the 
torture of disease. 

God help the sufferers in this vast town! And 
after all, dear Mrs. Respectability (Gallio-like, 
caring for none of these things), we are only talk- 
ing about such an unromantic person as a poor 
mantle-maker, and she dying, at nineteen, on a 
wretched straw pallet, in a close, fetid room, the 
occupation of which is shared by father, mother, 
brothers and sisters; one of these same brothers a 
grown man of one and twenty. Ye who wonder, 
in pharisaical pity, at the indecencies and coarse 
immoralities of your poor brethren, think, we pray 
you earnestly, what you would have been yourselves, 
if, like them, you had been “ dragged up,’’ not 
brought up, in crowded dens like that ; accustomed 
from your earliest years to the revolting details of 
domestic “low” life, where privacy at all times 
was a thing ulterly unattainable. In your case 
then, as in their’s now, might not the barriers of 
decorum have been early broken down, and moral 
filth followed as the natural evil consequence of 
physical filth? Alas! for those poor creatures, 
those dreary-hearted, hollow-eyed poor (whom, by 
the bye, Dives, in church only, calls “ brethren”), 
who live and die, but for the occasional spirit: 
gleams of the mens divinior, which never utterly 
fades out in the human heart—“ even as the beasts 
which perish !”’ 

Ellen Brand has toiled long and wearily; she 
has watched the stars out many a cold winter's 
night and warm summer’s early morning, as she 
sat stitching some girl’s bridal dress or some 
officer’s wife’s court apparel, till her temples 
throbbed, and her eyes grew dim, and the needle 
slipped through her long bony fingers upon the 
floor of the gaslit workroom. ‘Thence she had 
wandered homeward through those long, silent, 
well-nigh deserted streets, at early dawn to her 
garret, exposed on her way thither to the chance 
of insult and coarse brutality at the hands of any 





might happen to cross the little maiden’s path. 
And then, up again in a few hours, and back to the 
day’s dreary drudgery, once more. The wretched 
room is crowded round with the miserable pallets, 
on which the whole family, father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters have to sleep; two or three dingy 
broken-backed cbairs, and an old deal table, make 
the rest of the furniture. And placed on a chair 
stood a broken delf jug, holding a few garden aud 
field flowers, the gift of some compassionate friend, 
after a rare country excursion to Richmond. And 
the smile of that dying girl grew sweet in its very 
sadness as she looked at them. For the last few 
days those precious flowers have been her cherished 
companion, and now she feels that their short life 
will be longer than hers; and they bring back to 
her memories of her long-lost childhood’s country 
home, where, long ago, when she was but a happy 
child, a tiny, merry, unchecked prattler, she wove 
fairy rings of daisies by the river side, where she 
has never bee. since, save in that, but seldom 
occurring, dream, from which she always awoke in 
tears. 

And now there comes a low tap at the door, and 
a young girl enters—one who, though belonging 
to the well fed, well clad middle class, gladly visited 
her patient, sick sister. And the eyes of the little 
milliner brighten, and her poor fleshless arms are 
stretched towards the young lady, as she softly 
murmurs in her weak, broken voice, which is soon 
to be hushed in death—‘ Good bye! good bye, 
dear Miss ! for I know that death is upon 
me at last, and that God’s holy angels are waiting 
for my soul. Good bye! Think of me sometimes 
when I am dead, and the grass is growing over my 
grave. J cannot reward you for all your goodness 
to me, but when we meet in heaven He will reward 
you, and once more [I shall bless you !" 

Simple words—simple and sad ; yet priceless to 
her who heard them from the lips of the dying— 
words that will haunt that district visitor’s heart 
evermore, as a pure presence and a consolation ; 
for kind works spoken, and deeds of love done, 
end not with grateful speech and tender action, 
but remain as blessed memories, embalmed in the 
heart to sweeten it with wholesome fragrance, as 
is the scent of withered roses. But why does 
yonder pale, worn-out mother start up from her 
chair, and why are the district visitor's tears flow- 
ing fast? A deep-breathed sigh, a 
murmured farewell—and the seamstress’s dark eyes 
close, and all is over now; ceased have want, and 
toil, and pain ; her wasted, well-nigh fleshless frame, 
lies stretched out in death; her hands are folded, 
“as if praying dumbly,” over her breast, and he 
spirit has gone to the God who gave it, there to 
witness against her earthly oppressors, where the 
strong aud the weak, and the rich and the poor, 
are all upon one footing, and where right judgment 
will be exercised towards the children of men. 

And now, walk home in silence, and ask your 
own hearts if you might not, ia some measure, 
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recurremes ef scenes such as 

deep ility, and if your 

cenceiamse to your hearts “ We are verily 
oy eonesrniag our sister,” stifle not its voice. 
is supposed that the more money a 

sa np gen maser more good she does to 
her thimble and thread sisterhood, who, without 
sach money being so spent, would get nothing to 
do. That proposition is not perfectly true. The 


present rage for fashionable modistes creates the 
evil of dear rents, expensive show-rooms, and—as 
money must be made somehow—the concomitants 
of Jong hours and underpaid workwomen. We are 
not going to say that every, or nearly every, 
fashionable modis¢e is guilty of this cruelty. Most 
of our first-class milliners pay high wages, and 
receive high prices. It is rather of those whose 
customers are composed of the middle class, 
would-be fashionable ladies, whose pockets are not 
equal to a full development of, and fair prices for, 
their extravagant notions, that we complain ; and 
not of them only, but of their customers also. If 
Mrs. Jones wishes a dear material fashionably made 
up, she goes to a second-rate modiste. She higgles 
about price, and, consequently, the milliner is 
obliged, to make her profit and keep up a showy 
establishment, to under-pay the poor worker. Now, 
if ladies would only be contented to dress in strict 
accordance with their means, and to pay fair prices 
for fair work, many of the thimble and thread 
grievances might be obviated. Why must the 
wife of the professional man of small income feel 
herself obliged to deal with Madame Blank, whose 
prices are higher than she likes, merely because 
Mrs, Somebody Else, whose husband is far richer, 
deals there too? If you are gentlewomen, your 
milliver will not make you more so; you surely, 
therefore, had better have your dresses made by 
some milliner known to yourself, pay her yourself, 
and save money and do good simultaneously. The 
milliner who lives in cheap todgings will work as 
wel] for you as if she was employed to work in 
the finest room in Regent-street. If you, on the 
contrary, are ot gentlewomen, do not imagine that 
all the silks in London, cut by the most patronised 
of milliners, will make you sueh. 

The last words of the late lamented Justice 
were spent in demonstating the vital 
necessity existing in England for greater sympathy 
of class with class. Very hard and dreary must 
be the let of those poor sewing sisters of ours— 
need apd call for the best sympathies of our 
ives and daughters—for woman's amelioration 
sense teaches us must be mainly wrought 
by women, and our hopes of it go with them. If 
the ladies who talk so of philaathopy, 
“Cnole Tom's Cabin,” The Rose of Castile,” 
the last mew patterns from Paris, in a breath, 
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little of their leisure time towards 
extending true womanly sympathy 


iow oat 

the underpaid scamstresses, they would 
have the twofald satisfaction of knowing that they 
cash, perbaps, 4 breaking heart, and | 


tions. 
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that they wese more highly esteemed by all men 
whose esteem is worth having. 

It is a popular fallacy that the more money a 
lady spends on her dress, the more good she does 
to the seamstress. It is also said, in general 
terms, that the money spent on dress (superfluous 
dress, we ifiean) does good, after all, by encourag- 
ing the improvement of different fabrics, increasing 
the competition between manufacturers, and 
extending the labour market; thereby rendering 
dress not only more elegant, but more generally 
attainable. Decidedly, as a matter of art, every 
advance in beauty of design is here, as elsewhere, 
desirable. But whether we are advancing either 
in elegance or utility by a return to the old far- 
thingales of our grandmothers, which prevent our 
modern ladies from entering with comfort any door 
of ordinary dimensions, getting in every body’s way, 
and troubling the wearer, every five minutes, to 
keep clear of accidents; or by wearing those 
wretched apologies for bonnets, which neither 
shelter from summer’s sun, nor from winter’s cold, 
and which appear to stand in the same relation to 
their artificial flowers, as veal does to its seasoning, 
(simply as a vehicle for their conveyance)—these 
questions we leave to common sense to decide. 

With regard to the common idea that the 
increasing cheapness of finery is a boon, we 
unhesitatingly deny its truth. Cheap finery is 
seldom a blessing—too often a curse. It begets 
a desire in Kitty Jones, the cook, to ape her 
mistress on a Sunday, not to give other illustra- 
How many a poor girl has not this love of 
cheap finery led to theft and prison, or to prosti- 
tution, in order that she might wear tawdry dress, 
and lead an idle life—with the workhouse or the 
hospital as a drop-scene after all. And we think 
it almost impossible to over-rate the deiriment to 
our commercial honesty, arising out of the preva- 
lent “ticketingsystem,’’ with the pencilled {d.almost 
hidden in the corner at the tail of the boldly 
drawn lld., and the systematic crying up of 
“ bargains,” which the vendor perfectly well knows 
are dear at any price. 

To dress well, in our notion, a woman must 
keep in mind three things; her age, her station, 
and her “points;’ and if these eesentials be 
rigidly observed, whether she be the first lady of 
the land, or Polly Brown, the scullery maid, with 
£8 a year wages, she must dress well, because she 
dresses suitably. And as with middle age so it 
is with the middle station of life, that the most 
care is there required, and the most blunders 
made. If our women of the middle class did 
but know how much they would gain in the 
good opinion of all sensible men, by acting in- 
dependently, instead of servilely “copying” the 
class above them; if they would believe that they 
are real flesh and blood—true, good wives, sisters, 
and mothers, and not seek to be bad imitations of 
a bad thing—mere inanimate copies of some 
fashionable model; asserting their right to dress 
in accordance with their station ; saving a little of 
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the sympathy they invest in Timbuctoo blacks and 
tatteed South Sea Islanders, for their suffering 
setere at home—then we should see more Chris - 
tianity, fewer broken hearts, and more charity, if 
less crinoline, in Christian England. 

We are not optimists, expecting the destruction 
of evil; but do you your best to mitigate such 
abuses, as far as in you lies. If it be only “a cup 
of cold water” given, or one ray of light adminis. 











though but brokenly and imperfestly, a= the 
mirror ef your hearts below ; it may shew Ghat 

no mere formula of cold mockery which pomp 
repeat, when in prayer you own yourselves eiiiizen 
of one common Father; but rather that you sajeice 
to recognise that relationship, knowing that a 
who, in vain self-glorification, seek to deny 
kindred with the poorest and humblast ef Ged's 
children, can but succeed in making themselves 


| 


tered, it may help to prove that the spirit of love, | aliens from His family—in forfeiting, fer a little 
which makes the happiness of heaven, is reflected, | paltry pride, their noblest birthright. 


THE MODERN MANTA. 


TueaRe are certain descriptions of mental disease 
which baffle all the learning, experience, and in- 
genuity of the fraternity of ‘“ mad doctors.” Dr. 
Forbes Winslow could not provide a remedy for 
the unhappy patients who labour under one class 
of hallucinations. Neither he, nor the whole 
brotherhood of the faculty, can “minister to the 
mind diseased,” when its aberrations are concen- 
trated on a special delusion. It has been said 
that we are all more or less mad—and, perhaps, 
we are ; though many of us are only faintly affected, 
and many have a method in our madness. One 
peculiar mania has of late years exhibited itself to 
a frightful extent, with positively deplorable 
results ; and the worst of the matter is, instead of 
its attacks being confined toa few individuals, in a 
few walks of life, who labour under the inconveni- 
ence of an unhealthy intellectual constitution, it is 
contagious, and seizes on all alike, from the apex 
to the base of society. An asylum for the enor- 
mous: numbers whose heads are touched by the 
disease would be impracticable. . They are legion ; 
while every day renders it more and more manifest 
that they are incurable. A distinctive feature in 
their case may be always noticed, it is so promi- 
nent. They are as conceited and vain of their 

ies, as a Chinaman would be of slaughtering 
twenty “barbarian eyes’’ with one blow of a pea- 
cock’s feather. They look upon the mania as 
inspiration, and its fruits are so many wreaths of 
glory. They have admirers who are simply stupid, 
and, like some of the Eastern nations, reverence 
this lunacy as a gift of Providence. This species 
of admiration excites the inflamed organs of the 
maniac, and his antics grow wilder and wilder. 
When a malady so formidable asserts its power 
over thousands in social grade, one is puzzled 
to apply a remedy. Its extension demonstrates 
the strength of the contagion. Its exposure and 
its results may ish more towards expelling 
the evil spirit, than a course of gentle and mild 
liageal remonstranee. The medical faculty need 
260 take the patients into control ; their mania isa 
settled affair. We may modify, but we cannot 
eradiente the operation of the disorder; while by 





a lusty blow or two, we may prevent others from 
cultivating morbid notions. 

Should the medical gentlemen who signed certi- 
ficates for the incarceration of Lady Bulwer Lytton 
and others in madhouses—of people whose sanity 
ought not to have been impeached—east their 
eyes on this paper, they will find themselves in a 
grievous state of perplexity. The symptomsare to 
be carefully weighed, the manifestations duly pon- 
dered, and in the end our model maniac will be no 
better understood than at the beginning, although 
the disease is rife throughout the nation as the 
“ Rhyming Mania.” The multitudes who indulge 
in the hallucination that they can write “ poetry,” 
have failed to learn the lesson conveyed in the 
Latin proverb—Poeta xuscitur non fit. Tivery 
sinner against the spirit of poetry who can stringa 
few lines of verbiage together, struts the earth as 
though he combined the grandeur of Milten, the 
allegory of Spencer, the rhetoric of Byron, the 
brillianey of Moore, and the fire and manhood of 
Burns. He’s as mad as Benvenuto Cellini, once 
he builds up lines that jingle, however vilely; and 
madder still if, by some hook or crook, he bebolds 
them in print. He wastes hours that might be 
usefully employed, in abortive efforts at fishing for 
a rhyme, and when he has hooked it, he is unable 
to fill the vacancy between the first and last words 
of a line. Ideas he may not have, but he can 
steal them. ‘To scan lines, with or without count- 
ing the fingers, is to him a moral and physical im- 
possibility. The feet halt infamously in 
unmeaning twaddle. The bri 
his “genius,” its sublimest 
hensible absurdities. There 
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were about £2 weekly. The mania drove out of 
his mind. patterns, draw-boys, broken yarn, and 
dressing, At length his loom was taken from him 
because of liis inferior work. In time his ambiti- 
ous aspirations were partially gratified. He had 
composed a monody, and with the aid of correc- 
tions by a literary man professionally, it appeared 
in a respectable journal, with a few commendatory 
editorial remarks. The weaver went beside him- 
self; he dashed into the mad project of publishing 
in a volume everything he had written. The un- 
dertaking was a failure, anticipated by those who 
knew the shoals and quicksands of authorship ; and 
it deserved no better fate—the material being crude, 
vapid, and weak, as a whole. The publication 
plunged him into debt, and debt locked the doors 
of a prison on him. Out of work, out of bread, 
he lapsed into the half-beggar, half-labourer, died 
in miserable poverty, and was buried as a pauper, 
for not comprehending —WNe sutor ultra crepidam. 

People of common sense have no love for 
dabbling in rhymes; they betake themselves, in 
case a fit of cacoethes scribendi should come over 
them, to honest prose, which, like honest water, 
never puts a man in the mire; and, with ourselves, 
they kick a “ poem” out of their way, in which they 
are gravely informed that ships sail up to Jerusalem, 
and that oranges and grapes are open-air fruits in 
Canada.* 

Through the grace of an old friend, whi is in the 
way of picking up study sweepings, we have laid 
hands, not violently, on a package of effusions, and 
we purpose giving some extracts from them as 
they turn up. They are assuredly “ confirmation 
strong’ that there are more daft people in the 
world than the doctors or keepers of asylums have 
in charge.t 

General Havelock’s end in India elicited the 
rhyming mania in an extraordinary degree. We 
bave, as the first ‘‘ poem” of our batch, one on the 
General, which commences :— 

A man has now departed 
From the Tumult of this earth, 


The Sword he long had wafted 
In India’s hottest hearth.” 


It will be conceded that the commencement of 
the stanzas, five in number, is not without originality 
—a trump card in poetry. The idea of Havelock 
“ wafting’ his sword “in” a “ hot hearth” is 
something magnificint, we suppose ; but, truth to 
tell, it is far too gorgeous for our comprelension. 
Of course, after Havelock, Sir Colin Campbell 
comes in for a share, in seven stanzas, of which 
the following is the introductory :-— 

Our brave hero’s gone to the wars ia the East 
May the arm of bright freedom defexd him ; 


And the fame of his fathers beat high in his breast, 
And the gallant aud brave surround him. 


* We read some months since a sonnet in a newspaper 
which mentioned that the writer had sailed up to Jera- 
salem ! 
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The rhyme is original in this stanza ; but another, 
the fourth, sheds new light on Sir Colin’s blood 
and extraction. The writer has likely been poring 
over old-world genealogies, as he arrives at the con- 
clusion that— 


‘Tis the fire of a Savon that throbs in his veins 


It may be that the Machivers are a Saxon 
family, though we confess to ignorance in that 
regard. We have alighted on a composition which, 
of its order, is a perfect gem. Its theme is 
slander, and the slandered is a fair lady :— 

In a lonely room sat a maiden fair, 

Her brow had a gloom that spoke of despair, 
Oh, cruel, she cried, tis harder than death, 
When ove is beli’d and slimed with the breath 


Of slander so base, the coward’s air-gun 
That smites in the blaze of the glorious sun, 


The figure of slander being the coward’s air-gun 
is remarkably fine and unique; and the gun’s pro- 
perty of sliming with its breath, is suggestive of 
beauty in illustration. It will be perceived, be- 
sides, that this air-gun is constructed on a new 
principle, inasmuch as it does not shoot like a rifle, 
or a Brown Bess; but it smifes, and only in sun- 
light. Such an instrument is calculated to inspire 
terror among the most hardened. But a/lons :— 

This maiden, oh, fair, was virtue enshrined, 

In moulding so rare, you clear saw her mind 
Like trout in a stream, ansuliied with mire, 
That charm while they gleam with electric fire. 
Calamny had Jain coil’d up like a snake, 

At the root of her fame, its blossoms did shake. 
A wanton is she, said the whisp’ring fiend, 
T’that other ghoul Envy as closely they leaned. 
Thus the sweet maiden sat brooding alone 

Her heart heavy laden with shame not her own. 

What a pity that the gentle maiden should be so 
tortured by acouple of ghouls! And how exquisite 
is that touch of the poet which compares her mind to 
“trout in astream.” As a lyric, Longfellow and 
Lover have produced nothing to match: our quota- 
tion, and, we imagine, never will, The grounding 
of the Royal Charter was an event of too poetical 
a character to slip the notice of one or more of the 
rhymers. The genius of inflation grasped the 
faculties of a spasmedic writer, and he enters, with 
a must lachrymose, if not musical step, on his 
subject, thus :— 

Lament eye treadsman the charter run aground Lament 
me eye as pessentry that leavs near Harding town Oh 


Pattison O Pattison O whare was a yoyr wit in giving me 
the ris and fall of haff to the foot ' 


O let me onse have haff a chanse upon upon the tide to 
rise give men true in jacket Blue Ill cleave the sea and 
skies i 

with tag and tow right oer my bow such plans mos 
unfit if you have got another rope to spare put it... . 


The poet proposes to make of poor Pattison “a 
Gibet Tasstle!” The preceding extract may 
appear in the light of a caricatare—a burlesque 
intended to fortify our position; but we have sup- 
plied an exact transcript so far as the “ poem’’ 


+ The. extracts are printed exactly as written—speljing, | 8°8- We candidly avow that it is past our skill 
. to comprehend the composition, In that respect 


unctuation, capital avd small capital included, 


' 
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We are not alone, unless some of the maniacs can 

disentangle the ravelled yarn. In a high-flown 

strain, generated, we assume, by the loftiness of 

es subject, a traveller apostrophises Mount 
rarat :— 


- Hail Ararat, thou far-famed Mount, 
Majestically to heaven rising ; 
Who can behold thy lofty front 
And not proclaim thy height surprising ? 


Torrents are rolling down and dashing, 
Over thy rough and rocky brow, 

Fed by the melting snow that’s gushing 
From thy revered and hoary pow. 


As a specimen of the sublime, this effusion 
throws modern description into the shade. The 
third and fourth lines of the first stanza strike out, 
in strong relief, a marvellous truism—to wit, that 
he who views the mountain must admit its surpri- 
sing altitude, Then the magnificent familiarity of 
expression—‘ thy revered and hoary pow”—so 
graceful, so easy, and so apropos! It used to be 
said that Ararat, like Mont Blauc, always kept his 
nightcap on; but our poet knows better, having 
seen Ararat bareheaded, in compliment, we presume, 
to the illustrious strangers assembled at his foot. 
The poet proceeds :— 

Thousands of centuries mark thy face, 
And deeply furrow every line ; 
Intelligence I try to trace 
In that white, noble, head of thine. 

China claims to be the most ancient nation on 
earth, and the Chinese date the creation of the 
world several thousands of years anterior to the 
Scriptural date, Geologists have, in some instan- 
ces, endeavoured to prove. that thirty or forty 
thousand years passed in the work of creation. 
Our poet throws down the gauntlet to China, to 
the Scriptures, to geology. Bible authority war- 
rants us in calculating that 4,207 years have elapsed 
siuce the ark rested on Mount Ararat; but the 
poet despises the use of figures so small in relation 
to a mountain so elevated; and he settles instanter 
a disputed question, by fixing the age of the mount 
at “thousands of centuries.”’ According to 
Cocker, the lowest term would be 200,000 years 
for Ararat to have stood snow-crowned in the plains 
of Armenia. Shakspeare speaks of “ tongues in 
trees, and sermons in stones ;” our Oriental poet 
would dethrone Shakspeare, if he could—for he 
attempts to trace intelligence in the white head of 
a mountain—sunbeams from cucumbers, with a 
vengeance ! 

The Princess Koyal’s marriage, as we are all 
loyal subjects, inspired one of the crazy throng. 
He sang as follows:— _ 

Young princess, princess of a kingly race 

Upon thy noble brow is heavenly beauty’s trace 

A kingdom of love may on thy coronet shine 

Guided by God in faith, holy, pure divine 

And manteling o’er with azure hues of glory given 

Esalt thy b morn with orient haes of heaven 


Our gracious Queen thy mother the nation’s friend 
-Proud of her daughter. the Island’s hope where all do 
attend ) . 





Shall look on with a mother’s love where that high altar 


burns 


Parting give her fair daughter to a fond endearing son 

May his manly heart protect our Nation's pride 

And ia a foreign home be There a safeguard and guide. 

Criticism would be lost here. The “‘ poem” is 
its own exponent. We have stumbled on a love 
ditty of the usual cracked-brain kind :— 


Do you mind the firet words you spoke Love, 
To me your true true lover 7 

You said, “ This was a plearaut nicht 
Come let us go éhegither.” 


Your true true heart was touched Love : 
And vowed this was your prayer, 

That we might course life’s path alone 
Aad never make a sever. 

Quite touching, we declare !—the sentiment out 
of the beaten track, and the rhyme faultless, 

Ohe ! Jum satis, More than enough, io all 
conscience, of our friend’s sweepings—more than 
enough to demonstrate that all the drowsy syrrups 
of the world cannot, and will not, send to sleep 
that incarnate fiend which drags men’s intellects 
through the ruts of folly, landing them in the dark 
precincts of a Bedlam for mad poetasters. The 
persons possessed with the scribbling mania are 
like foolish mothers and ill-favoured children; they 
can see no fault or blemish in their offspring; they 
are dear, sweet pets, one and all. 

Flesh and blood can with difficulty tolerate the 
millioneth part of the humbug that is scattered 
broadcast over the earth in the guise of poetry; but 
what is to be done with the poets ? That is the ques- 
tion. Arraign them at the bar of poetical justice, 
and they will plead, in abatement, that they are 
simply acting as thousands act. They will contend, 
individually and collectively, that their us— 
save the mark !—is not appreciated. ey will 
insist that before them are opened books of example. 
They will drag to light the worst bits of Words- 
worth, the coarser ebullitions of Burns, the weak- 
nesses of Scott, the spasms of Don Juan, and 
gracious knows what besides! The plea is not to 
be refused admission on the record of jadgment. 

We have at our elbow a volume of poems to 
to which the maniacs may safely appeal as a set-off 
their own verses. Curiously enough, the book 
contains some sweet versification and pleasing 
thoughts, clothed in unforced and simple diction. 
Where the author found the good, unless he was 
favoured with lucid intervals, we are at a loss to 
conjecture—or, it may be that he pilfered; but as 
to that, we do not speak pene. The grains 
of wheat are numerically trifling, the ¢ 
bundant. In one of the’“ poems ” we: t 
on a very pretty stanza, and liere it is— 

How fair I pictured to myself’ 
The scenes that would arise 


From our domestic life? I saw 
No clonds across the skies. 


ny bright, anf jeweled SL; 


sanoy, whispers low, ; 
Sweet and contdldg : and our hearts” | * 


1n goodness aye to grow. — 
That is not so bad. Tt reads smbothily ; but 
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observe the break-neck ‘‘whaumle” into the ridi- 


culous. A few lines further down, in the same 
page, we read— 
Oh! who will anderstand me now, 
Or leniently view 
My idiosyncrasinies (! !) 
For the beautiful and true ? 
A few pages forward, we have an American city 
described, and among the tit-bits we read of— 
The sound of falling iron, 
The hammer, truck and dray, 
The music of the scraper, 
Cocks crowing all the day. 
Observe that half-starved cow, 
What havoc on the hay, 
Not quite so good a sample now 
As when at first display. 


Eighty lines of such confounded doggrel would 
tax the patience of a Stoic ; but two hundred pages 
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of the verbiage are enough to arouse the passion 
of a leader in the Society of Friends, especially 
when tricked out in the meritricious binding of 
green silk, mounted with gold, the edges gilt in 
an approved method, the paper thick, and the typo- 
graphy unexceptionable. A book of this kind is 
like a monkey, attired in the costume of royalty, 
at a levee ; and books cognate in character are not 





reckoned by dozens—that would be a moderate 
infliction—but by thousands, and that is an intcler- 
able nuisance. The manufacturers of unintelligible 
garbage swarm, like locusts, in every locality. The 
sole consolation to be derived from the midst of 
their congregated follies is, that, though irrational, 
and unaccountable beings, they don’t bite. 


This article is from our crusty old correspon- 
dent, who lectured us on the Drama. He is quite 





| wrong, as he was then, in some respects. | 
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Tue Asiatic empire of Japan consists of an indefi- | 


nite number of islands, the principal of which are 
Kioosioo, Sitkokf, and Nipon or Nifon. Of these, 


Nipon is the largest, being 900 miles long and 100 © 


broad, while Kioosioo is 200 broad and 80 long, 
and Sitkokf is 170 miles long and 70 broad. 

It is impossible to obtain any accurate statement 
of the extent of the Japanese empire, or a correct 
statistical account of the number of its inhabitants, 
for the jealousy of the Government excludes, as 
far as possible, strangers, and throws many obstacles 
in the way of their obtaining information. 

Some writers assert that Japan covers an area of 
160,000 square miles, while others give 260,000 as 
its limit—a wide difference, certainly; and the 
numbering of the people is equally uncertain, as we 
find it variously set down at both 25,000,000 and 
40,000,000. However, one thing is certain. Japan 
is a large and populous country, and as the Emperor 
has partly opened his heart and his ports to Euro- 
peans, we may get an opportunity of knowing more 
about him and his domain than we do at present. 
The people seem well enough disposed towards 
strangers; but the Government is despotic, and 
therefore puts an authoritative veto on all friendly 
dispositions. 

In former days, Japan only recognised one 
supreme ruler as the head of the state; now two 
Emperors hold sway over it, who, each bearing 
that title, are distinguished by the further names 
of Dairi Soma (or Celestial Emperor), and Kubo 
Soma (or Secular Emperor). The ancestors of the 
latter usurped their authority, and, in 1585, took 
the government out of the hands of the Dairi Soma, 
leaving him only control over ecclesiastical affairs, 
while they dispensed ‘justice in the state. The 
concurrence of the Dairi Soma, however, is neces- 
sary to make any legal enactment complete. 


The Celestial Emperor resides at Meaco, or Kio, 
an important city about two miles north of the 
imperial town of Osaca. He has a splendid 
palace in the midst of beautiful gardens, gay with 
the brilliant flowers of the East. Fountains and 





shady walks, and every other embellishment, is 
added to the place, and here he passes his days in 
a listless and inactive state. He rarely leaves his 
own domain, but lives in a splendid and voluntary 
imprisonment, seldom taking any part in the go- 
vernment of the country, and only rousing himself 
on some special occasion, such as the signing of a 
treaty with any foreign power, or any other equally 
important event, and then relapsing again into his 
usually lethargic mood. 

Sometimes the Kubo Soma pays him a visit ; 
but on these occasions the Secular Emperor does 
not inhabit the same palace as the Celestial Poten- 
tate, but lives, pro ¢em., in a large freestone castle, 
in the western district of the town. 

Meaco is beautifully situated in a sort of cup of 
land, formed by an extensive plain surrounded by 
mountains, It is said to contain more than 500,000 
inhabitants. It is quite possible that the popula- 
tion may exceed this number, but we must recollect 
that all numerical statements are to be received 
with caution. 

Meaco is the principal manufacturing town of 
Japan, as well as the head-quarters of science and 
literature ; for the Japanese are great readers, and 
aspire to a literary reputation. They have their 
printing presses, formed of wooden blocks, with 
type (so it has been said) of the same. Their 





paper they make from the bark of the mulberry 
and other trees ; it has a smooth surface, and will 
take the impression well; but the texture is so 
fine that it can only be used on one side, and to 





remedy this defect, they print on one side only, and 
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then, joining the blank sheets together, form one 
leaf out of the two. 

The Japanese are fond of fiction, and have their 
tales, and romances, and love stories. A general 


i 


educational system extends through the empire, | 


and, therefore, even among the lower classes, almost 
every one can read and write. 

The Lord Chief Justice of the empire is also a 
resident of Meaco. He is an important officer of 
the state, receiving from the Emperor supreme 
authority over all the other officers of the Govern- 
ment. 

The government of the provinces and districts 
devolves on officers who hold their power respec- 
tively from both Celestial and Secular Emperor. 
Those which derive their authority from the former, 
govern the provinces, and are called Daimio (high 
named), while the representatives of the latter have 
rule over the districts, and are known by tie 
appellation of Saimio (or well named). All offices, 
titles, and dignities in Japan are hereditary, but so 
great is the despotism of the Government, and so 
insecure the tenure by which any maa holds his 
appointment, that his deposition—or decapitation, 
indeed —depending solely on the will of that Govern- 
ment, and the umbrage taken at some passing 
occurrence, becomes an easy matter. 

The Daimio avd Saimio, as they are called, reside 
half their time in the country and balf in the 
capital; and they can be held in no very high esteem, 
as, during their residence in the former, they are 
not permitted to have their wives or children with 
them, these being left behind as a hostage for the 
good conduct of the absent governor, and his faith- 
‘ful transmission of the taxes. 

The Kubo Soma has his court at Jeddo, or Yedo 
(as it is generally called), the capital of the empire, 
and its largest and most populous town. It con- 
tains grander houses and palaces than Meaco, as 
the nobility attached to the court all live there. 
These habitations are built of wood, lime, and clay. 
They are usually only one story high, never more 
than two. According to Japanese calculation, this 
city is ten miles long by seven broad. Its popu- 
lation has been estimated at both 700,000 and 
1,260,000; pehaps, if we divide this very wide 
difference -we may arrive at something like the 
truth. 

The Imperial palace is in the middle of the 
town. It is of enormous extent, being (as is said) 
eight miles in cireumference. This seems like 
exaggeration, a peculiarity to which the Japanese 
are prone ; yet it may be the truth, for we know 
the retinue of a Japanese emperor to be very 
numerous, and as the houses are all built of either 
one story or two, a large space would be required 
for their accommodation. The palace consists of 
five large castles, adorned with beautiful and exten- 
sive gardens. The Ecclesiastical Emperor is 
regarded with more veneration than the Secular 
potentate ; as his nature is supposed to be a link 
between the human and divine. 

The Japanese houses are generally of wood, as 





we have said, the crevices being filled with clay, 
and the whole in some instances covered ‘with 
cement. ‘The interiors are but scantily furnished, 
yet always scrupulously clean and neat. As the 
Japanese prefer sitting on the ground, chairs 
become a superfluity ; but benches, or divans, anda 
sort of camp stool, are occasionally seen. These 
benches are covered with either white linen or red 
cloth, and are placed round the walls of the apart- 
ment. The floors are spread with rice mats, 
measuring exactly three feet by six each. The 
size of these mats is set down by law; they must 
be neither smaller nor larger, but exactly that 
measurement. The Japanese do not possess the 
comfort of a bed—at least the generality of the 
people do not, and it is impossible to say what are 
the internal accommodations of the palace in this 
particular. There are no “ beds for the million” 
in Japan; they sleep on the floor, on a rice mat, 
or a pile of them, if they please; for although the 
law directs the size, it does not stipulate for the 
number used. The bed and bedding of a Japanese 
therefore is all made up of rice mats. He lies on 
some, and rolls himself up in others, in lieu of 
blankets. A wooden block serves him for a pillow, 
and a right hard one it must be. No doubt these 
severe nocturnal arrangements are considerably 
modified and improved in the houses of the 
wealthy. Again, there are no tables in Japan. 
As the people sit on the ground, tables, would be 
an inconvenient piece of furniture. In place of 
tables, they have little lacquered stands of twelve 
or fourteen inches high; cne of these is placed 
before each person for meals, and thus he takes 
his soup, or fish, or tea, as he squats on the 
ground. Some of these lacquered stands are 
prettily ornamented, and either carved or painted. 
As the cooking in a Japanese household is re- 
markably simple, it follows as a natural consequence 
that the household utensils should be so too. The 
kettle, as appertaining to the universal bev 
tea, is one of the most important of these. It is 
made generally of either earthenware or bronze, 
but sometimes of silver, A few chop-sticks, an 
earthen bow! or two, and a few cups and spoons, 
usually complete the kitehen range, and answer 
the purpose of the Japanese housewife. A char- 
coal fire is kept burning in the centre of a Japanese 
room, and over this the kettle is suspended, and 
always kept hot. The fireplaces they use are 
merely holes in the flooring of the room, lined 
with tiles and sand, or cement. Their diet, as we 
have said, is extremely simple. They are very 
fond of fish stewed down into a thick soup; and 
they also boil fish and eat it cold. As the rocky 
coasts of Japan are covered with oysters, and 
several other kinds of shell fish, many families 
among the poorer classes live exclusively on this 
food. Whales are also found in the seas around 
Japan, and these form another article of diet. 
hich they 


The Japanese are very fond of eggs, 





w 
obtain readily, as they have abundance of poultry 
' both dacks, geese, and fowls, Hares, deer, and 
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other wild animals, including the bear, are also 
found in Japan. There are no sheep or goats, and 
horned cattle are not used as food; neither do the 
Japanese admit the milk of the cow as an article of 
diet for man. Cattle are chiefly employed for 
agricultural purposes, such as drawing car(s, or 
ploughing fields. 

Rice is cultivated to a very great extent, and 
forms an important article ef commerce. Potatoes, 
and almost all other vegetables in common use in 
England, grow readily in Japan, and their orchards 
are filled with orange trees, pears, melons, figs, 
grapes, chestnuts, peaches, and cherries, together 
with other fruits. Thus, although a leg or haunch 
of mutton, or the English sirloin of beef, be un- 
known in Japan, they have plenty to live on. 

The people of Japan seem docile, gentle, and 
tractable in character. They are, however, anything 
but truthful. LExaggeration is considered nothing 
more than clever fiction; falsehood au accomplish- 
ment, and duplicity, exercised towards strangers, at 
least, not only allowable, butcommendable. They 
are a thrifty, industrious people, desirous of infor- 
mation, and anxious for mental improvement. It 
is a pity that the jealousy and narrow policy of 
the government should have kept them from 
gainiog it by intermixture with the inhabitants of 
other countries. The faults of the Japanese cha- 
racter—its chicanery and underhand mode of 
dealing—may be traced to the evil influence of a 
despotic gSvernment, crushing every particle of a 
noble nature out of man’s heart, and making him 
the cheating knave which, under such circum- 
stances, we always find him to be. 

In many respects the Japanese are supcrior to 
other Oriental nations. As regards their women, 
for instance. In Japan females are treated with 
consideration and esteem ; they. have perfect free- 
dom allowed them, mix unreservedly in general 
society, and hold very much the same position as 
among ourselves. acl man has one wife and no 
more. The better class of women in Japan are 
taught the usual accomplishments of the country, 
and especially to play on a musical instrument, 
something like a guitar. The humbler classes are 
proficients in the manufacture of coarse cotton 
clothing, and looms are seen in almost all the 
houses, women working them. The men excel as 
artisans, They are excellent jewellers and silver- 
smiths ; good carpenters, coopers, and blacksmiths ; 
and they have watch makers and telescope makers ; 
together with other tradesmen, who follow their 
callings with success. 

They appear also to have made some progress in 
the fine arts. The wooden carvings with which 
many of the houses are decorated, are good in 
detail and outline, and their paintings are bold in 
execution, and more in aecordance with the rules 
of perspective than those of the Chinese. ‘The 


art of printing in colour has long been known to 
the Japanese. 

Agriculture is carried to a high degree of per- 
fection ia Japan. ‘The mountains, where not too 
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precipitous, are cultivated to thé sunimit, the 
hanging gardens cut in the sides being not only 
useful, but having a very beautiful and picturesque 
effect. Wheat and barley are very much grown in 
Japan; these are reaped in May, while the rice 
crups are not ready until September. The culti- 
vation of the latter grain is more troublesome 
than the former, as it is first sown and then trans- 
planted into other ground. This operation is 
curious, and worthy of notice. The fields which 
are intended for the young shoots of the rice 
plant, undergo something of the process which 
the Nile performs for the Egyptian lands ; namely, 
they are flooded, not naturally, however, but arti- 
ficially. After this part of the operation has been 
sufficiently accomplished, the ground has to be 
converted by plough and harrow into soft mud. 
Into this a layer of grass and small brambles must 
be trodden by the labourers, who tramp over the 
whole field with pieces of wood tied to their feet, 
to give solidity to their tread, and also to protect 
tllem from the brambles. When the latter are 
thus completely worked into the ground, the land 
is considered sufficiently prepared for the reception 
of the young plants, which are then trrnsferred 
from the place where they were originally sown. 
This transplanting takes place in June, three 
months before the crop is ready for reaping. 

There are not many horses in Japan, cattle being 
chiefly used as beasts of burden. The Japanese 
horses are small, although strong; they belong 
principally to the princes, and those of the 
wealthy classes, who keep them for their own 
use, 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion, although 
some adhere to the opinions of Confucius, the 
Chinese philosopher. Buddhist temples abound 
through the empire, and images of Buddha are 
found everywhere. The temples are of wood, 
supported by pillars of ornamented Japanese 
lacquer. The floors, which aie generally raised 
four or five feet above the ground, are covered with 
the universal rice mats. 

A drum and a bell are placed at the entrance of 
the chief apartment; the former of these is meant 
to assemble the congregation, the latter is rung to 
awaken Buddha and his host from a nap, or sum- 
mon him and them from any occupation or diver- 
sion which would prevent due attention to the 
prayers of the devotees. It is a novel idea, and 
not calculated to inspire any great degree of vene- 
ration, that a god must be called like a footman, and 
rung for with as little ceremony as a servant. 
Boxes are placed about the temples to receive 
the offerings of those who may wish to befriend 
the poor; but instead of the admonition which we 
are accustomed to see appended to such recep- 
tacles, in “‘ Remember the poor,” or similar sen- 
tences, the charitably disposed iu Japan are startled 
by the intimation, ‘ For feediag hungry demons.” 
One would fancy that such a notice might have the 
effect of making the almsgiver retain his projected 
donation, as it might seem better policy to leave 
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the “hungry demons to starvation,” unless, in- 
deed, propitiation be intended, and these offerins be 
meant as a “sop to Cerberus,” and a means of 
avoiding evils which might be’ the result of 
inattention to these gastronomic requirements. 


In personal appearance the Japanese are pleasing, | 
although they do all they can to disfigure them- | 


selves. The women have a horrid custom of dyeing 
their teeth black, with a dirty and disgusting mix- 
ture, which has the further effect of decaying and 
corroding the gums. This privilege belongs to the 
matrons only, although in some instances young 
ladies avail themselves of it on their engagement, 
and imitate their mothers’ absurdity, by changing 
their own young pearly teeth into black and 
revolting bones. The engagement must be very 
certain to be fulfilled, we should imagine, when 
this is done before marriage, as a set of blackened 
teeth cannot be so easily removed as the engaged 
ring, by which sentimental young ladies, in our 
own country, are disposed to notify their affiancing 
to the world. 


Mr. Tomes, in his interesting account of Japan, 


gives us a description of the wife and sister of the 
mayor of one of their towns, who both practiced 
the dyeing system. These ladies, in all probability, 
furnish a specimen of the middle classes in Japanese 
society. Mr. Tomes says, “the wife and sister of 
the town official were present, crouched on their 
kuees in one corver of the apartment, and smiled 
a timid welcome to the visitors. These women 
were bare-legged, and were dressed very nearly 
alike, in dark coloured robes, with much of the 
undress look of night-gowns, secured by a broad 


band passing round the waist. ‘Their figures were 


fat and dumpy, or, at any rate, appeared so in their 
ungraceful drapery. These two ladies were un- 
ceasingly courteous, and kept bowing their heads 
like a bobbing toy mandarin. The smiles with 
which they perseveringly greeted their guests 
might have been dispensed with, as every move- 
nent of their lips exposed their horrid black teeth 
and decayed gums.” 

The mayoress, it seems, in the excess of her 
politeness, brought in her baby to be admired by 
the guests ; but we are told that “its dirty face 
and general untidy appearance, made it quite a 
painful effort to bestow the necessary caress.” 
‘This  mayoress’” must have been a dirty woman, 
however, for as the Japanese usually keep their 
houses c’ean, their children probably are so too. 
We must imagine, therefore, in justice to the 
Japanese, that she was an exception to the general 
rule, and a very unfavourable one moreover. The 
women of the labouring classes are a thrifty, hard 
workiug set ; they are clad in coarse cotton gar- 
ments, very much like those worn by the upper 
classes, only shorter, and of an inferior material. 
‘This dress merely covers the hips and lower 
limbs, the upper part of the person being bare. 
The mode of dressing the hair, too, in Japan, is 
both irrational and unbecoming. The Chinese 
shave the sides of the head, leaving a tuft or tail 





of the hair onthe crown. Modern theorists, not of 
any great profandity however, have suggested that 
this is left as a cordou whereby to draz them up 
to heaven. The proposition is simple, certainly, if 
not feasible. However, the Japanese do not seem 
disposed to trust their weighty bodies to the 
simple tuft, so they shave the crown, and let the 
hair grow round the head. This, when long 
enough, is gathered up and fastened on the top of 
the head, by being passed twice through a ring. 
This coiffeur belongs to the men alone, The women 
dispense with the shaving but also draw up their 
hair towards the crown, where it is fastened in a 
knot, or under a pad. In rainy weather, the 
Japanese wear a kind of portable umbrella. It is 
made of straw, and being secured round the throat 
acts as a kind of pent-house or thatched roof to the 
rest of the person. ‘This garment, or covering, or 
whatever it may be called, would de valuable in 
some of the Highland districts of Scotland, where 
the rain appears to be perpetual; but the fashion of 
our day would scarcely approve of its effect, as to 
appearance, no matter how great the utility. 

The robes of the state officials, as well as of the 
Buddhist priests, are often very beautiful, being 
made of rich brocaded and embroidered silks. 
The robes of the former, ¢. ¢., the civil officers, are 
sometimes worked with a pattern of peacock’s 
feathers, the waist being encircled with a band, 
into which two swords, as symbols of dignity, are 
thrust. The trowsers are large, loose, and full, 
and ure made of various materials, The head is 
covered with a sort of polished, lacquered helmet, 
in form like a pudding basin turned upside down, 
and this, when the wearer wishes to be very 
splendid, is also ornamented with gilded ornaments. 
lt must be remembered that this is the state cos- 
tume of public officers worn only on state occasions. 
‘The Japanese surround all the appointments of their 
empire with as much magnificence as possible. 
Their state reception rooms are handsomely de- 
corated, the walls being hung with rich silks, 
ornamented with curious devices of either the 
crane, which is the sacred bird of Japan, or some 
other suitable or ornamental emblem. Divans sre 
placed round the walls of these audience chambers, 
covered with crimson cloth. The magnificent 
robes of the higher dignitaries and princes, are of 
the richest brocades, interwoven with gold. 

The military profession is held in peculiar 
honour in Japan. Even the merchants, as well as 
the common people, address the soldiers by the 
title of “sama” or sir. Soldiers also wear two 
swords, one about eighteen inches in length, the 
other nearly, if not quite, three feet. These 
weapons are carried by all military men of every 
rank and degree. ‘They have the handles and 
scabbards ornamented, and probably these orna- 
ments constitute the difference between the swords 
of the officers and the common soldiers. The 
dress of the Japanese officer is far more sensible 
than the tight and uncomfortable scarlet cloak in 
which we button up our own military commanders, 
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The former (the Japanese) is arrayed in a loose 
cotton shirt and trowsers. Over this a second 
shirt of muslin is worn, and this appears to be an 
ornamental rather than a useful garment, as the 
arms of the wearer are usually embroidered over 
it, together with the crest, and any device which 
fancy may dictate. A kind of petticoat is worn 
under this garment, made of rich silk; as it ‘is 
sewn together between the legs, it must have 
something the appearance of a second pair of 
trowsers. The military men of Japan have a strange 
superstition against drawing their swords, except 
for combat. They say that a weapon once leaving 
its scabbard, should never return there until it has 
tasted blood. How they manage to keep their 
swords in the beautiful state in which they appear 
to be, from the inch or two of steel which these 
warriors sometimes condescend to show, is a 
mystery. English blades become rusty enough if 
never withdrawn from the scabbard, and Japanese 
must do the same, we should fancy, and therefore 
we arrive at one of two conclusions, either that 
the Japanese are always quarrelling and drawing 
their swords in self-defence (for we don’t hear of 
many Japanese wars), and so giving them a taste 
of blood and a burnish at the same time, or that 
they are frequently drawn for polishing purposes, 
and returned to the peaceful scabbard without 
having been stained by the sanguinary fluid. 

But the beautiful country of Japan deserves some 
notice, and merits a few words. Little is known of 
the interior, as strangers are not permitted to 
advance far up it. ‘The immense rapidity with 
which the rivers flow, however, leads to the belief 
that it rises considerably in elevation. This 
rapidity is a scrious interruption to the navigation 
of these streams, many of which cannot be passed 
without considerable danger. 

The principal river, the Yedogawa, named, no 
doubt, from the capital, takes its rise in the lake 
of Oitz,a gigantic sheet of water, 60 miles in 
length, and of great breadth. It flows from thence 
through an extensive plain to the neighbourhood 
of the imperial town of Osaca. There it divides 
into three branches, which are again sub- 
divided before it reaches the sea. The middle 
branch of the Yedogawa, although narrow, is 
perfectly navigable, and hundreds of barges are 
constantly passing up and down. 

Osaca resembles Venice in one respect, for 
canals run through the principal streets, while a 
narrow stone pavement is provided for foot passen- 
gers. Cedar-wood bridges are thrown across the 
canals, and the Japanese ornament these beauti- 
fully, and make them an adornment to the city. 
Osaca is the residence of a great many wealthy 
merchants and manufacturers, and according to 
the account of the Japanese, these make the town 
gay and cheerful, as sociable parties, plays, and 
other diversions are constantly going on. 

The entrance to the bay of Yedo is extremely 
beautiful. It is about eight miles broad at the 
entrance, but widens considerably afterwards, It 
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is studded with islands of great and picturesque 
beauty; among which must be named the volcanic 
island of Illa Vrais, which sends forth plenty of 
smoke, but no flame. 

The bold headland of Cape Sagami lies on one 
side of Yedo Bay, while the mountainous district 
of Awa extends on the other. High cliffs rise 
precipitously from the shores, and these are here 
and there cleft with green valleys, studded with 
Japanese villages, and dark pine woods, while the 
sloping sides of these valleys are cultivated into 
fields, or cut into terraced gardens to the summit, 
—the hydrangia, and other flowers, growing there 
in wild luxuriance. The camelia, too, which we 
nourish so carefully in our hothouses, attains the 
height of 40 feet in the open air in Japan, and its 
pare white and brilliant crimson blossoms are 
much more lovely than any we possess. 

As a background to this exquisite prospect, we 
have the mountains rising one above another, in 
distant and more distant ridges. To the west of 
the bay of Yedo lies the Fudsi Jumma, a volcanic 
mountain of great height. At almost all seasons 
of the year the snow sparkles on its cone-like 
summit; and some travellers, indeed, maintain that 
it never melts. The shape has been compared to 
that of the Peak of Teneriffe. 

The climate of Japan may be pronounced tem- 
perate. They have frost and snow in the winter, 
but these never last long. The summers are very 
hot, but the breeze from the sea cools the atmos- 
phere and reduces its temperature, which would 
otherwise be oppressive. 

A great deal of rain falls in Japan, aod storms 
and hurricanes are frequent and severe. LFarth- 


quakes too are common, and the dangerous and 


destructive “water spout,” is of frequent occur- 
rance in the Chinese and Japanese seas. The 
dreadful typhoon rages there also with all its 
fury. The rainy season, or “ satkasi,’’ as it is 
called, occurs in June and July. In 1854, a 
frightful earthquake took place at Simoda ; all the 
buildings on the low grounds were destroyed, 
while a few only on the higher lands remained. 
By the same terrible convulsion of nature, the 
whole of Osaca was destroyed—for at each shock 
of the earthquake, the sea rose in a gigantic wave, 


| and flooded the devoted city, until every vestige 


was sweptaway. The wretched inhabitants sought 
refuge on the hills, but the cruel waters followed 
with fatal speed, and hundreds were drowned 
while trying to escape. 

The city was rebuilt as soon as both sea and 
land were quiet again; and in the treaty which 
has recently been signed between England and 
Japan, it is stipulated that after January Ist, 1863, 
British subjects may reside at Osaca for purposes 
of trade. 

Nagasaki, also named in the eleventh article of 
the treaty, as a place where stores may be landed 
for the British navy, free of duty, is in the Island 
of Kioosioo. This place has an excellent harbour 
of four miles in length, by about one in breadth, 
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The population is large, but the stated numbers 
vary between 18,000 and 60,000. Nagasaki, as 
one of the imperial towns of Japan, contains the 
palaces of the two governors, as well as the 
dwellings of many other important and noble 
personages. There are several manufactories of 
gold and silver, and Buddhist temples abound here, 
as in every other part of Japan. 

Hakodadi, another port named in the treaty as 
a landing place for naval stores, possesses one of 
the most accessible and safest harbours in the 
world. The bay is four miles wide at its entrance, 
and runs five miles into the land. The town is 
situated at the foot of a mountain of about twelve 
hundred feet in height. 

Hakodadi is in the island of Yesso, It is a 
place of considerable importance, and a large trade 
is carried on between this city and the other ports | 
of Japan. 

It seems strange in reviewing. the separate | 
characters of the Japanese and Chinese people, so | 
nearly akin in some respects, to mark the differ- | 
ence which exists between them. No doubt the 





superiority of the former may be partly traced 
to their higher estimation of the female sex. 

In China, woman is looked on as a degraded 
creature, a mere toy or puppet, for_ man’s. amuse- 
ment ; and polygamy is universally permitted. In 
Japan, woman takes her proper position in the 
social scale. She is the sole mistress of her 
household, her husband seeks to place no ether in 
disputed authority with her; neither she nor her 
children fear any rivals in his affection; her home 
is what home should be fo her, and she is contented. 

The Chinese are, as a race, a cheating sordid set 
of beings, degraded in their habits and dealings. 
The Japanese also practise duplicity, but not to 
the. same extent as the Chinese. They are 
altogether a better race than the Chinese, and we 
may resonably hope, that after the treaty comes 
into operation, and the British are admitted more 


freely into their country, they may become better 


still. There is ample room tor enlightenment and 
improvement, and nothing is more likely to pro- 
duce either the one or the other, than free and 


| unrestricted intercourse with Christian nations. 
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Tue centenary of the birth of Robert Burns will , 
be celebrated next month; and the celebrators | 
will declare, that, if they had been last ceniury- 
men, it would have been well with Burns, That 
is, however, a point on which we have strong 
doubts. Perhaps, we might say it is a point 
on which we have scarcely any doubts Robert 
Burns was a poet possessing satirical powers, 
which he wielded with energetic severity. The 
persons whom he assailed belonged to a class 
who, even then, were influential, and who could 
bring many accusations against the satirist. He 
was a party man in a grave religious quarrel, 
and he took the part of these who do not patronise 
literature richly. 

He was an honest and independent man, who 
lived before his time ; and contributed largely to a 
change in public feelings. He held in polities, 
probably, Radical opinions. His principles may 
be gathered from those lyrics that are only to 
~perish with the language in which they were 
written. At the present day, he might have been 
successful in literature. That would have depended 
partly upon his adaptation for other pursuits than 
those in which he still stands, as he has ever stood, 
unrivalled. The men of the present day should 
not be harsh to the memories of their predecessors, 
respecting the fate and treatment of Robert Burns. 
Publishers have derived great profits from the sale 
of his poetry; and yet some of his relations have 
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passed through life in comparative poverty. An 
author may rear fortunes to the children of other 
men; and his own descendants or relatives be left, 
so far as his labours are concerned, absolutely 
destitute. The sons of Burns had, indeed, oppor- 
tunities afforded to them of acquiring that com- 
petency which they possess, in their country’s 
service, because there was an Anglo Indien army 
and an East India Company in those days. We 
doubt whether then, or yet, they would have 


| obtained commissions in the regular army, because 


their father’s war-songs had rang through many 
battles, in the hearts of many thoasands, whom 
they animated and nerved in the death struggle. 
We must not quarrel with our grandfathers re- 
garding Burns, without considering whether their 
grandsons are prepared to act better “as they have 
opportunity.” 

The readers of Scotch poetry remember well the 
aptitude and genius displayed in many verses 
written by William Thom, a handloom weaver in 
Aberdeenshire. He was not in the 
of his life, but he had formed habits, ere 
which neutralised the kindness of those who 
him assistance nod sympathy. That was 
however, the proper reward of genius, 
“ works” were not appreciated sufficiently to 
his time. We use, probably, one wrong wot 
his verses were appreciated. They 


read by any person of ordinary feeling and 
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bility without exciting admiration; bat the poety 


could make more than admiration at the handloom , 
inInverary. This “admiration” was not consolidated 
into any effective form. ‘The current generation 
did not render his genius productive. A private 
ntleman, in some measure, redeemed the error; 
but that was by assistance, which naturally stings 
a generous spirit, however cautiously it may be 
bestowed. 

Some of Robert Nicoll’s songs are not less 
popular than those of Burns; but he could not 
have lived by poetry. He might have remained 
during all his life in Dundee, except for the exer- 
tions, in the first instance, of the late Mrs. John- 
stone, the editress then of this magazine. That 
lady and her friends succeeded in placing him’in a 
respectable position ; but all the admiration evinced 
for his poetry by the public would never have paid 
for his “daily bread.’’ Poets, we may be told, do 
not write for bread. Perhaps not, but the public 
know that they must eat. A painter is paid for 
his prodactions. A poet frequently casts his 
thoughts out on the public mind. They are loved, 
read, and rooted there; but he is nothing 
richer. So it seems that we are not more generous 
than our ancestors in the days of Burns; and we 
have some doubts whether he would have been 
benefitted personally by the postponement of his 
life. 

James Macfarlane was born in Glasgow in the 
year of the Reform Bill. He is still, therefore, a 
young man, not very strong or apparently able to 
cope with extreme fatigue; and yet his lifetime 
has chiefly passed in his father’s business as a 
pedlar, or travelling merchant. In that capacity 
he had wandered over a great part of England 
before he was twenty-one years of age. This 
employment is unfavourable to. reading, and James 
Macfarlane had not been more than two years at 
school. Five years since, however, a number of 
poems, written by him, appeared in the Glasgow 
Citizen, and they elicited very considerable admi- 
ration. Ia these five years, he has published 
several small volumes, and they fully support the 
opinions expressed of his earlier productions. 
These little books met flattering recommendations, 
not only from the newspaper press, but from those 
journals which are more exclusively occupied by 
literary subjects. They deserved all the respect 
shown to them, for they exhibited several pecu- 
liarities which, to those who knew not the poet’s 
story, would not be apparent. They would deem 
the classical Janguage, and the accurate smooth- 
ness of the metre, results of a careful education, 
and perhaps laborious study. These advantages 
could not, however, explain the style of Macfar- 
lane’s works, because he had not enjoyed them. 
He had not received a good education, and he had 
not been able to pursue any course of study 
systematically. Still, his verses abound with 


splendid ideas, expressed in excellent language. 
The one might exist without the other recommen- 
dation; but both are blent together. 


Taking for 
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examples, as they have turned up to us, extracts 
from pages 17 and 19 of his “City Songs,” we 
find beautiful thoughts in pure language :— 


Deep joy in the woods that are throbbing with song, 
And a green light is glancing where rivulets run; 
There’s a wild leafy thrill the glad branches among, 
And the waters leap up to the kiss of the san ; 

The dew drops are dancing en flowers as I pass, 
Then leap from their couches and die in the grass,” 


The first three lines are descriptive, but there is 
rich ideality in the succeeding three, although the 
fields produce to that writer no prettier images 
than the dark and mirk streets, as the next extract 
shows :— 

To thee a solace darkness lends, 
She stills thy weary wars ; 
And midnight, like a mother, bends 
Her beating heart of stars, 
O’er souls that sin, o’er eyes that weep, 
O’er children smiling in their sleep. 


The third and fourth lines may be charged with 
extravagance of imagination by some plain people ; 
but it isthe extravagance, if it exists, of the 
spend-thrift, who has riches to fling on every side. 
The ballad style, in its purest state, is as grace- 
fully handled by this author as our more modern, 
and more sentimental “ fashion of poetry.” We 
turn into another publication resembling a 
pamphlet, “ Lyrics of Life,” and quote one verse 
to establish that opinion :— 

“Tt was harvest home when the dripping spears 
Were poised o’er a prostrate land, 

And liberties raised by a thousand years, 
Were crushed in one red right hand. 

When the steps of Czesar shook the globe, 
And the Capitol reeled at Rome, 


And victory stalked in a purple robe, 
Twas a blood-red harvest home.” 


This is an entirely different style from those 
verses which preceded; but it would be only a 
matter of copying to bring many other passages, 
each more clearly than its predecessor appearing 
to justify the opinion that they are the productions 
of “learned leisure.” This would be a grand 
mistake. James Macfarlane, as he wrote, suffered 
from disease, want, weakness. He had-no leisure 
of any kind, or it could not be called learned ; but 
fringed with want, and stolen from work. 

Four years since, he obtained employment in the 
Glasgow Atheneum, and as an attendant there 
from nine a.m., to ten and half-past ten p.m., he 
received a salary of twenty pounds per annum, 
He occupied, no doubt, a subordinate position in 
that establishment, to its many hundred members, 
and he may have qualified his love of books 
occasionally among its volumes ; but an institution 
that can pay, and has paid, we believe handsomely, 
for the literary services of lecturers with doubtful 
fame, might have found means to remunerate more 
amply a man whose productions admit no doubt of 
their poetical worth. 

Some time afterwards, he obtained more 
remunerative employment in the office of the Daily 
Bulletin at Glasgow; but his constitution and 
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strength were obviously unequal to the harassing | 
labour of reporting on a daily newspaper. 

He endeavoured to make money at one period, 
by pushing the sale of his works in Edinburgh ; 
but after many repulses in this weary work, the 
enterprise terminated, after his last piece of 
property of any nature was sold to pay for his 
odgings, and two days had been passed without 
food, in bis return to Glasgow, with the resolution 
“that suicide had become almost necessary.” It 
certainly did not appear to be necessary. The 
case was even worse than that—suicide was likely 
to be superseded by starvation ; unless indeed this 
man of genius—and his genius is undeniable—would 
condescend to steal, and then he might have 
lodgings and support secured for a time. We 
remember the bitter satire passed once on a 
certain class of institutions, for whose advantages 
virtue requires to qualify by subsiding into 
wickedness. It was considered inapplicable to every- 
thing else, and unique. The consideration is entirely 
erroneous, It is applicable to many other branches 
of social economy, and there have been many 
cases where honesty disqualified its follower from 
obtaining lodgings and a loaf. 

When his applieations for assistance, in the 
legitimate prosecution of the life for which he was 
qualified, were treated with silence, or contemptu- 
ous sneers, we understand his gradual loss of hope ; 
and how the bent spirit might seek any refuge 
from itself and its better thoughts. That is an 
ordinary result, not of a miserable life, but of one 
composed of disappointments, and, apparently, of 
neglect. He subsequently continued to receive 
such employment on the Bulletin as his strength 
enabled him perform; but that was not the natural 
result of his peculiar adaptations. His history 
establishes the opinion already expressed, that the 
present generation are no better purchasers of 
poetry, or supporters of the poets, than their pre- 
decessors. The reviewers had done their part. 
His poems were published; but, although they 
were placed in the market, there was no market 
for them adequate to support the author in a 
“ poetical” career, or to contribute materially to- 
wards that purpose. It is possible that he had 
not fallen into the proper or most suitable channel 
for poetical works; or equally possible that time is 
required to establish a character with the public ; 
but neither alternative alters the fact that genius, 
by itself, will no more find the road to fame and 
payment easy now, that it was found seventy-five 
years since. 

We have not taken many extracts from Mac- 
farlane’s published works, because some of his un- 
published poetry, addressed chiefly to subjects of 
passing interest, will answer any purpose which 
extracts from old and previously published poems 
could accomplish. 

There is not only light and pleasing faney, but 
sturdy power {and strength, in the following 





se verses :— 


THE POET'S CHRISTMAS. 


Coup Christmas eve! the muffled Waits 
Are chiming in the frozen street, 
Round pauper courts ard priueely gates 
The music lingers sweet. ; 
In many a happy curtained brain 
Dreams of to-morrow weave their spells 
Till daylight, laughing at each pane, 
Comes with a burst of bells.’ 


Blithe Christmas morn! such lusty cheer, 

Such kindly greeting, friendly talk 
Might make the roses of the year 

Flush Winter’s frozen stalk ; 
And fill the heart with throbs of Spring, 

. And stir the soul with golden dreams ; 

For seraphs in the holly sing, 

Joy in the yule-fire gleams. 


Yet silence sits within my room, 

And coldness lies upon my hearth, 
Though ‘tis an hour when ice of gloom 

Should feel the thaws of mirth. 
They say a spirit walks abroad 

To touch the stern and Horeb-heart, 
Until beneath the sacred rod 

The springs of pity start. 


They say the season bears a charm 
To melt the icicle of ill, 

To make the snowy bosom warm, 
And blunt the wintry chill. 

The world is merry with its wine, 
Its smoking meats, its smiling friends : 

It has its pleasures—I have mine— ; 
So heaven shall make amends. 


Tl’ uplifting of a mouldered pall, 
The embers of a cold desire ; 
The phantom shadows on wy wall, 
The faces in the fire. 
These, with old hopes once nursed in vair 
Old joys, old tears, old feelings fled, . F 
Aud that long, long remembered train, i 
The army of the dead— 
My Christmas guests. With these f sit 
Through every shout, through every chine 
A weary bird condemned to flit 
Round darkening shores of Time. t 
But constant cares and sorrows grow i 
Familiar as a face we love, ' 
And there are luxuries of woe i 
Jove’s banquet could not move. 


And if at Fancy's wild command | 
Some form would mould itself from shade, 
Or through the gloom T felt a hand 
Upon my shoulder laid, 
Scarce would I start, so long I’ve known 
That loneliness of life, which gives 
The soul a phantom world its own, 
Wherein it silent lives. 





| 
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But let the world have joy without, 
The poet shall have joy within ; 
Then wreathe old Christmas’ face about 
Down to his glowing chin. 
No pleasure spare, no pastime shun, 
Each roof with social clouds be curled ; 
Tis well ; for once beneath the sun 
There rolls a happy world! 


ODE, 
TO THE MEMORY OF ROBERT BURNS. 


Proud was the morn old Scotland saw 
The heaven of genius ope, to spread 
A halo-crown of glorious light, 
Above yon humble shed ; 
The Spirit of her ancient song 
Again assumed the mountain lyre, 
And, trembling o’er the witching chords, 
She found it strung with fire. 


As Morning lifts the vapoury veil, 
To show the blessed face of day, 
That spell revealed a smiling love 
Beside the humblest way. 
Weird echoes floated o’er the fields, 
Strange music melted o’er the hills, 
Till wilder beauty tinged our flowers, 
And lit our wandering rills. 


O, stirring spirit, by our hearths, 
When mad’ning Winter scares the night, 
With thee we chase the gloom, and walk 
A paradise of light ! 
And still that glorious spirit sings 
By haunted heath and crumbling cairn, 
And in each wailing sough that sweeps 
Across the lonely fern. 


It thrills the plumed and plaided band, 
When buried in the mists of fight, 

Writes “ glory” on War's face of fire, 
And gilds the haggard height. 

All proud they climb the cliffs of Death, 
And dare the burning battle-day, 

Till Victory wreathes the hearts that throb’d 
To sounds of ‘* Scots wha hae! ” 


O, mighty minstrel! still, while e’er 
A daisy decks thy native sward, 
The Scottish heart shall proudly hold 
Its own immortal bard. 
While virgin Spring, through glen and shaw, 
Her thousand notes of love shall tune, 
While Summers, in their Eden sleep, 
Lie dreaming on the Doon ! 


Wherever Deity hath set 
His signet on ovr human clay, 
Wherever honour, truth, and love, 
Shall hold united sway— 
Wherever independence stern, 
The spangled minion spurns, 
There find embalmed in every breast 
The name of Robert Burns ! 








‘| We should trespass over all conventional usages by 


criticising contributions to our own pages. The 
third and fourth are contrasts in life—hymans of 
health and sickness. 


THE LORDS OF LABOUR. 


They come, they come, ina glorious march, 
You can hear their steam-steeds neigh, 
As they dash through Skill’s triumphal arch, 
Or plunge ’mid the sparkling spray. 

Their ball-fires blaze in the mighty forge, 
Their life-pulse throbs in the mill, 

Their lightnings shiver the gaping gorge, 
And their thunders shake the hill. 

Ho! these are the Titans of toil and trade, 
The heroes who wield “no sabre, 

But mightier conquests reapeth the blade 
That is borne by the Lords of Labour. 


Brave hearts, like jewels, light the sod, 
Through the mists of commerce shine, 
' And souls flash out like stars of God, 
_ From the midnight of the mine. 
No palace is theirs, no castle great, 
No princely pillared hall, 
But they well can laugh at the roofs of state 
"Neath the heavens which is over all. 
Ho ! these are the Titans of toil and trade, 
The heroes who wield no sabre, 
But mightier conquests reapeth the blade 
That is borne by the Lords of Labour. 


Each bares his arm for the ringing strife 
That marshals the sons of the soil, 

And the sweat-drops shed in their battle of life 
Are gemm’d in the crown of toil. 

And prouder their well-won wreaths 1 trow, 
Than laurels with life-blood wet, 

And nobler the arch of a bare, bold brow 
Than the clasp of a coronet. 

Then hurrah for each hero, althongh his deed 
Be unblown by the trump or tabor, 

For holier, happier far is the meed 
That crowneth the Lords of Labour ! 











NIGHT IN THE SICK-ROOM. 


Long days, long weeks I have wearily striven, 
With the weight of this irksome ill, 

But the fever-heat, like a burning bar, 
Lies on my bosom still. 

It is Saturday night—I hear the roar 
Of humanity’s ebb and flow ; 

There is music and mirth in the careless crowd 
Down in the street below. 


Was it really the place, or only a dream? 
Did I walk on the wilds again ? 
Surely, I lay an hour on the heath, 
And, surely, I felt the rain. 
O God, I am wandering while I hear— 
Those sounds, those strains I know, 
The tide of tumult from dawn till dark 
Down in the street below. 








JAMES MACFARLANE, 


Who's there? ah, Lucy, I know your hand, 
How cold I can feel it now, 

Like a flake of snow on a fiery forge, 
It falls on my burning brow. 

Yet away! there is death in my hectic touch, 
And ¢his is enough of woe ; 

Fly, fly, where life is the only thought, 
Down in the street below. 


The fire is dying, the light grows dim, 
It flickers, and gasps, and flares, 
My brain, my brain, it is reeling now 
With these thundering thoroughfares, 
‘Tis only a little, why should I pine, 
There is peace where the violets blow, 
A cool, cool couch, and a long, long dream, 
Down in the grave below ! 


There is an alliance in thought between both 
of these subjects, but especially the first, and the 
next, 


A HYMN OF HOPE. 


Far beyond the mystic splendours that enrobe the 
setting sun, 

For the goal of weary ages, aching eyes are strain- 
ing on : 

Kye of poet, eye of prophet, turn in one imploring 
gaze, 

For the brilliant revelation that shall crown the 
better days. 


ilope is weary in its woking, love is blinded in 
its light, 

And the faith that wars expectant falls in battle 
with the night ; 

Sill from mouutain tops dark shadows creep into 
the plains below, 

And the flash we hailed as morning dies in 
meteoric glow. 


Still old tyrants sit in purple, bloated with the 
blood of slaves, 

While in rags our noblest spirits walk bare-footed 
to their graves ; 

Death and vampire Desolation riot in earth’s fairest 
lands, 

With the giant limbs of Freedom lock’d in hell- 
forged iron bands. 


But despair not, faithful brothers, though your 
watch is dark aud long, 

For the morn is surely coming with the triumph 
and the song; 

Taking heart from prophet Nature, as she cries 
from height to height, 

Of the Winter slain by Summer, and of Darkness 
chased by Light. 

Telling how when gloom and silence wrap the 
glories of the lawn, 

Still, with music for the morrow, larks lie dreaming 
of the dawn, 

And from tempests, winged with terror, blessed 
calm and peace are born, 


And the blackest pall of midnight, wears a golden 
fringe of morn. 
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The next may go in any position—it deserves 
a place anywhere—born of storm and tempest, 
ever raging on some sea. 


STORM FANCIES. 


The wild night over my roof is flying, 

The stern wind races along the floors, 

From cellar to garret it raves and roars ; 

It shrieks in the alley, it laughs in the square, 
Round shaking steeples: and bridges bare 

You can hear it scream, then, moodily dying, 
It groans through the long black thoroughfare, 
While a moment it lifts some outcast’s hair, 
Then courses the lane with a sorrowful sighing. 


And far away on the pilgrim’s path 

It will cross the road with a scourge of wrath, 
Then startle a village with doubt and dread. 
Through the whistling stones they will hear it pass, 


-| As it clutches and tears the churchyard grass, 


Like a maniac mother above the dead, 

Striving to raise some dear one’s head. 

Then wildly it whirls the hamlet thatch, 
Uprooted weeds o'er each cottage spin, 

Till the grumbling chimnies wake within 

A hungry herd of darksowe fears, 

While the goodman starts, and dreaming, hears 
The hand of Death on his rustic latch ! 


It is heard afar, where the glimmering form 

Of the lighthouse sits in the boiling brine, 

Like a sheeted sprite ‘mid a hell of storm, 

As the sea-birds sweep where the bright lights 
shine. 

And a long and wavering lance of light 

Pierces the breast of the fiendish Night, 

Aud struggles against the stcoping sky, 

While a mumbled hull is drifted by ! 

And wild are the wailings that rise in vain 

From that cauldron sea to its roof of rain— 

The strong man’s hopes, and the weak man’s fears, 

The roses of youth, and the wrinkles of years, 

And terror, and valour, and beauty's tears, 

Through howling chasms and glens of gloom, | 

Together are closed in one tumbling tomb. 


O, many a mother shall start this night, 

Wild with alarm, and pale with affright— 
One wakes a moment, then sinks in dream, 
While ever about her the sea-fowls scream, 
With the waters up-rising wild and white, 
And she feels the sneering spray as she sleeps, 
And the rain on her forehead. Alas, she weeps, 
And through her vision a phantom ship 

Is gliding along o’er a ghastly sea, 

While that prayer to God on her pallid lip, 

O youthful sailor, is raised for thee ! 


Little White May is a common record followed by 
one not quite so common ; for the grave is forgotten 
by the living im course of time, or not remembered 
as a place of daily pilgrimage. 
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LITTLE WHITE MAY. 


O, a merry bright bird 
Was our Little White May, 
In the home-heavens heard 
With her carol of day. 
So careless and fearless, 
So shining and peerless, 
Still dancing about like a sunbeam astray. 


O, rarest new comer, 
Our Little White May, 
Sweet light of life’s summer, 
Dear Little White May, 
With rich merry fancies 
Astir in thy glances, 
Like the wild witching glow round some beau- 
tiful fay. 


But our blue sky is darken’d, 
O Little White May, 
For the angels have hearken’d 
To Little White May ; 
They have stooped to her singing, 
So goldenly ringing, 
And far they have borne our bright treasure 
away. 


O, where sball we find thee, 
Our Little White May ? 
O, where do they bind thee, 
Sweet Little White May ? 
Have the angels conveyed thee 
To Starland, and made thee 
As fair, and as pure, and as happy as they ? 


O, where is thy hiding-place, 
Lost Little White May ? 
O, where thy abiding-place, 
Lov’d Little White May ? 
Ah! green grasses cover thee, 
Wild flowers bloom over thee, 
Sunshine is warm on thy wee bed of clay ! 





JAMES MACfARLANE 


ALICE, 


All alone, beneath the shadow 
Of the church-wall, cold and grey, 
While the April rain is dancing 
O’er the golden path of May. 
Little Alice kneels at noontide 
In that lonely buri«l-place, 
With the flowers of merry spring time 
Masking Death’s cold phantom-face. 
And, through all the shining summer, 
You can see the flow’rets wave, 
In a gleam of blessed beauty, 
On that little garden grave, 


All she loved on earth are lying 
Sound and silent slumb’ring there, 
And no garden in God’s Acre 
Boasts a daisy half so fair. 
Like a flower sits gentle Alice, 
Rose full blown, with living breath, 
Or Hope’s flower of promise, planted 
On the sable crest of Death. | 
And through all the shining summer 
You can see the flow’rets wave 
Round their fairy sister, Alice, 
On that little garden grave. 


Macfarlane’s poetry is remarkable in itself, with- 
out reference to those circumstances in his history 
which render it, to those who knew then, still 
more remarkable. It can stand by itself, seek no 
extenuation, and claim a high place. Yet the 
circumstances of its author are elements in one 
respect, and form part of our reasons for noticing 
his poetry generally, and using the unpublished 
poems. The difficulties of his life justify the 
inference that, in a better position, he would pro. 
duce works of still higher merit. His collected 
poems would, we believe, form a very popular and 
successful volame; and any publisher, connected 
with that department of the trade, who might 
bring them out in a proper form, would, in addition 
to the common inducements of business, perhaps, 
associate his name with future volumes that would 
not easily perish from the world; but as to that 
world itself, we hope that next January it may be 
merciful and respectful in its censures of the Jast 
century’s world, for its treatment of Robert Burns ; 
which, if no better, was by no means worse than is 
experienced still by “ sons of song,” who have only 
a limited influence with “the trade,” or none 
whatever in the publishing business, unless their 
genius be supported by gold to some extent. 
Genius is very beautiful on the earth ; but it ean- 


_ not for a long period stand alone, 
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THE NIGHTINGALE, 





Stx¢ on! sing on! let thy bird-like voice | Thy mission on earth hath ever been 
Trill forth thy joy to the clear moonlight ; To make her beauty more undefined, 
Sing on! thy gladness makes me rejoice To testify to that Hand unseen, 
While I list thy lay in the quiet night, To the energy of that Master-mind, 
And the sad earth raises her tear-filled eye, Which stoops to listen thy song untaught, 
And guardian angels stand listening by. Yet grasps eternity in a thought! 
Thy heart is full of the music of love, The quiet moonlight ds falling down, 
Tho’ why thou singest thou can’st not tell ; Lovingly, silently on the dew ; 
But a gush of beauty, from heaven above, The shadowy night has donned her crown, 
Around thy home in the greenwood fell ; And peacefully, earnestly, through the blue, 
And so thy love, from thy little thioat, The spirit song which the angels sing 
Goes bounding forth in a music note ! Is mixed with the nightwind’s murmuring. 
Thou knowest nought of the thoughtful tears And thou, sweet bird, sing on! sing on! 
Which music memory ever brings ; | With the starry ray on thy soft wee breast ; 
No echo hath reached thee of human fears, | Sing while the night hours, one by one, 
And pains which rend the heart’s secret strings; | Are sinking down in the past to rest. 
Ah, no! bright bird, it is not for thee _ Sing, sing the lullaby of the flowers, 
To gaze upon grief’s intensity ! | In the quiet, thoughtful, midnight hours! 


Annie Duke. 








CARLYLE’S HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT.* 
Tue passion for large books has taken possession | iwbody cares to hear. If he had advertised a 
of all the great authors. Mr. Macaulay’s History | history of the Hoheazollerns, from Adam down- 
of England may become a library. Some time | wards, we should have accepted it as a not very 
since a biography of Mr. Edmund Burke, com- | interesting addition to history, already doue in two 
prising one-third, or thereby, of his life was issued | volumes. If he had proposed a history of the rise 
in two large octavo volumes. It may be finished | and progress of the Prussian kingdom, that might 
in the period required for the trial of Warren have been a resume of facts already known and 
Hastings. The fashion goes downwards to smaller done successfully. These things would have been 
people. Even biographies that have matter for lawful, and these two volumes would have been a 
one small and useful volume, are expandedintotwo fulfilment of avowed intentions. Here, however, 
octavos. The disposition is favourable to the | we have announced a “ Life of Frederick the 
paper makers and printers, but it does not suit the | Great,’’ of which one-half is published; and that 
purpose of general readers well. turns out to be a history of his ancestry, their 
These two volumes of Mr. Carlyle’s “ Frederick | dependents, and their friends, for a thousand years 
the Great,’’ only come down to his accession to | in the first volume ; and of his father and mother, 
the crown ; yet previous to his father’s death he | with their friends, in the second volume. When 
was nothing in the State. They are occupied | these are digested duly, five years hence we shall 
with his ancestors, and other people’s ancestry, for | probably be favoured with the promised history of 
many centuries before his time. The biography of | the great king of Prussia in the two coneluding 
any man is indistinct that does not afford some idea | volumes. 
of the circumstances of his youth—the kind of The first volume commences before the Chris- 
people who had charge of his infancy, and their | tian era sometime. The date is not precise. 
position. ‘The parents of Frederick the Great of | Indeed there is a difficulty with dates in these 
Prussia necessarily occupied a defined position; | times; especially if the occurrences be of an ex- 
and yet the young Prince lived frequently in a clusively commercial character. So far as we 
state of penury. understand, a Marseillaise merchant is the first 
Mr. Carlyle might have given the world a life of | recorded trader in the Baltic. Probably he went 
the great Prussian King, and spared it all the there for amber, exactly as the Carthaginians, and 
particulars that concern only people of whom ' before their days the Phcenicians, came here for 
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tin. This is the first historical glimpse that we 
enjoy of the Brandenburgh provinces. It is not 
very inviting. The population lived then as 
they best could, not in advance of the Red Indians 
of our day—unequal to them in some respects ; 
for the Indian is helped in his battles against the 
beasts of the forest by his rifle. Brandenburgians 
were not so amply provided for defensive or offen- 
sive purposes. They formed a part of the great 
Germanic or Teutonic race; for, after all the 
antiquarian learning expended on the subject, we 
are compelled to the conclusion that they are 
identical and separated from the Celtic and Slavonic 
races by visible signs and symptoms. The sup- 
porters of our Hebrew origin might find in the 
privations of that race on the Baltic shores and the 
north of Europe, before they were pushed forward 
by the Sclaves, a fulfilment of the predictious of 
Moses; but we are not inclined to go so far back 
in history. We wish that Mr. Carlyle had com- 
menced lower down, and it would be unwise to go 
higher than the example which he has set. 

These two volumes of beginnings and frag- 
ments have, however, reached a second edition 
more rapidly than any similar work, in bulk and 
price, of the season, or any recent season. A 
similar work in style there is not. We must, there- 
fore, assume that the author knows what pleases 
the public. We can only say, what should satisfy 
them. 

These memoranda of Prussia, but especially of 
its Royal Family, and of all who were therewith con- 
nected, commence in chapter xi. book 1, vol. 1, 
with the birth of Frederick the Great, on the 24th 
January, 1712. His father was not then King, for 
his grandfather was alive, and regarded the event 
with immense interest. Mr. Carlyle thus describes 
the feelings of the grandfather upon the birth of 
his successor, although the long reign of Frederick 
William was to intervene between them :— 


The poor old grandfather, Friedrich I. (the first King of 
Prussia), for as we may intimate, he was still alive, and not 
very old, though now infirm enough, and laden beyond his 
strength with sad reminiscences, disappointments, and 
chagrins,—had taken much to Wilhelmina, as she tells us, 
and would amuse himself whole days with the pranks and 
prattle of the little child. Good old man; he, we need not 
doubt, brightened up into unusual vitality at sight of this 
invaluable little brother of hers; through whom he can look 
once more into the waste dim future with a flicker of new 
hope. Poor old man. He got his own back half broken 
by a careless nurse letting him fall; and has slightly stooped 
ever since, some fifty odd years now: much against his will ; 
for he would fain have been beautiful; and has struggled all 
his days, very hard if not very wisely, to make his existence 
beautiful, to make it magnificent at least, and regardless of 


expense ;—and it threatens to come to little : courage, poor | divisions, as aforesaid, Mr. Carlyle affords some 


Here is a new second edition of Friedrich, | i1formation of the father and mother of the great 


grandfather. 
the first having gone off with so little effect. This one’s 
back is still unbroken; his life seedfield not yet filled with 
tares or thorns. Who knows bat Heaven will be kinder to 
this one? Heaven was much kinder to this one—him 
Heaven had kneaded of more potent stuff; a mighty fellow 
this one, and a strange; related not only to the uphoisteries 
and heraldic colleges, but to the sphere-harmonies and the 
divine and demonic powers; of a swift, far-darting nature 
this one, like an Apollo clad in sunbeams, and in lightnings 





is pre-eminently a hard-working century. 
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CARLYLE’s HEROES. 


(after his sort), and with a back which all the world could 
not succeed in breaking! Yes, if by most rare chance this 
were indeed a new man of genuis, boro into the purblind 
rotten century, in the acknowledged rank of a king there, 
man of genius, that is to say, man of originality and vivacity, 
capable of seeing with his eyes and incapable of not believing 
what he sees ;—then truly !—But as yet none knows; the 
poor old grandfather never knew. 


The relation between the sphere harmonies, the 
demonic and the Divine powers, and the much 
whipped Crown Prince, or the successful general, 
king, and statesman, is not easily seen. Mr, 
Carlyle is occasionally orthodox, and if he supposes 
that the Crown Prince came under the influence 
of Divine powers, either while in that capacity or 
subsequently, we can also understand that he 
would be, by demonic powers, placed under temp- 
tation; but we could not see any connection be- 
tween them and the sphere harmonies; yet, first, 
can any one analyse and explain these sphere 
harmonies ? -What on earth are they? Rather 
what not of the earth are they? We have heard 
the phraseology, or something like it, applied to 
the regularity of the planets and the stars. The 
connexion there—viz., between them and Frede- 
rick the Great—is unknown. 

It is difficult to gather from Mr. Carlyle’s works 
what period of time he thinks worthy of his praise 
—ifany. The last was, according to him, a pur- 
blind and rotten century. The present is an elo- 
quent speaking, talking, and writing age—-not 
working. The present, on the other haud, we hold, 
It has 


| done more work than all its predecessors since the 


middle ages—more real work ; and its life is little 
more than half over. 

Mr. Carlyle’s heroes are generally dumb, inarti- 
culate poets. If they are too stupid to talk much 
he is better pleased with them. They do not ex- 
hibit their deficiencies to the world. He sees not, 
or wishes not to see, that they are minus one great 
gift. They are rough, sarcastic, sulky men, gene- 
rally, who will not speak, but could if they would. 
So say the Africans of the baboons, to whom, in 
point of pleasantness and politeness, some of Mr. 
Carlyle’s heroes bore a not speaking but striking 
resemblance. The Africans say that these crea- 
tures could speak if they would, and they will not, 
because the men might seize them, and convert 
them into slaves. Mr. Carlyle’s German heroes 
declined to say much, because they did not want 
to be committed. ‘‘ Litera Scripta manel,’”’ and so 
they even wrote without caution. 

After mentioning the birth, and date of the 
birth, of Frederick the Great, in chap. cxi., in other 


hero. This is, we hold, natural, and if the author 
had stopped that affair with this chapter, and added 
another upon the state of Prussia when Frederick 
the Great came into possession, he would have done 
well; but we neve: get quit of the Father until 
the close of the second volume, and not even then 
of the mother. They were both so essential to 
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the Great Frederick, that we could bear with many 


particulars respecting them; but as we read for- | 


ward we are evidently retrograding. Chapter iv. 
is devoted tu father’s mother. That lady had 
something attractive in her. All ladies have—at 
least, all good ladies—and that is a very improper 
expression, inconsistent with our Saxon language, 
in which lady implies goodness, or charity and 
almsgiving. 

It is clear that Mr. Carlyle writes history as 
people read Hebrew books, beginning at the end 
and going upwards ; or, as travellers from foreign 
lands trace the rivers of a new country, commenc- 
ing generally with the mouth, because they reach 
that first. Grandmother might even be admitted 
among the accessories and necessaries of the Great 
Frederick. An old Scotch Lord Advocate might 
have held her to be an abettor and aider before the 
fact. We could let her pass, therefore, without 
any comment; but what good can come of drag- 
ging in all the relatives of departed worth when 
writing its biography. 

It seems, however, more than unnecessary to 
explain the private affairs of every relative by the 
father’s an’ mother’s side for many generations ; and 
yet that course is pursued in these volumes. 
Freiderich Wilhelm, the father of Frederick the 
Great, was at Hanover when an evil affair occurred 
in the electoral family. There had been curious 
reports against the conduct of the lady who should 
have been, in course’ of time, Queen of Britain, 
but who was then the wife of George, the heir 
apparent to the Elector of Hanover ; and it is cer- 
tain that Colonel Konigsmark disappeared suddenly 
from Court and was seen no more in this world, 
while the Princess was immured, from that day 
onwards through a long life, in a country palace 
belonging to the family far out of the common 
currents of existence. Mr, Carlyle tells this story 
in telling us of Frederick tlie Great, to whom the 
imprisoned princess stood in the relation of mother’s 
mother. 

Uncle George again, Kurprinz George Ludwig (Electoral 
Prince and heir apparent), who became George I. of England ; 
he, always a taciturn, saturnine, somewhat grim-visaged 
man, not without thoughts of his own, but mostly inarticu- 
late thoughts, was, just at this time, in a deep domestic in- 
tricacy. Uncle George the Kurprinz was painfally detecting, 
in these very months, that his august spouse and cousin, a 
brilliant, not uninjured lady, had become an indignant, 
injuring one—that she had gone, and was going, far astray 
in her walk of life! Thus, afl is not radiance at Hanover 
either, ninth Electorthough we are; but in the soft sunlight 
there quivers a streak of the blackness of very Erebus withal. 
Kurprinz George, I think, though he, too, is said to have 
been good to the boy, could not take much interest in this 
burly nephew of his just now. Sure enough it was in this 
year, 1693, that the famed Konigsmark tragedy came ripen- 
ing fast towards a crisis in Hanover, and next year the 
catastrophe arrived. A most tragic business! of which the 
little boy, now here, will know more one day. Perhaps it 
was on this very visit—on one visit it credibly was—that 
Sophie Charlotte witnessed a sad scene in the Schloss of 
Hanover; high words rising where low cooings had been 
more appropriate; harsh words, mutually recriminative, 
rising ever higher ; ending, it is thought, ia things or me- 


naces and motions towards things (actual box on the ear 
some call it) never to be forgotten or forgiven! And on 
Suaday, 1st of July, 1694, Colonel Count Philip Konigemark, 
in the Hanover Dragoons, was seen for the last time in this 
world. From that date he has vanished under ground in an 
inscrutable manner. Never more shall the light of the san 
or any human eye behold that handsome blackgaard man. 
Not for a hundred and fifty years shall human creature know, 
or guess with the smallest certainty, what became of him. 
And shortly after Konigsmark’ s disappearance, there is this 
sad phenomenon visible : a once very radiant princess, witty, 
hanghty-minded, beantifal, not wise or fortunate, now gone 
all ablaze into angry conflagration, getting locked iato the 
old castle of Ahiden, in the moory solitades of Laneburg 
Heath, to stay there till she die—thirty years, as it proved 
—and go into ashes and angry darkness as she may. Old 
peasants, late in the next century, will remember that they 
used to see her sometimes driving on the heath, beautifal 
lady, long black hair, and the glitter of diamonds in it, 
sometimes the reins in her own hand, but always with a 
party of cavalry round her, and their swords drawn. Duchess 
of Ahlden, that was her title in the eclipsed state. Bora 
Princess of Zelle, by marriage Princess of Hanover (Kur- 
prinzessin), would have been Queen of England, too, had 
matters gone otherwise than they did. Her name, like that 
of a little daughter she had, is Sophie Dorothee. She is 
cousin and divorced wife of Kurprinz George—divorced and 


as it were, abolished. 

Even for this tale some excuse might be made, 
upon the plea that the difference between George 
II. of Britian and Frederich Wilhelm, the one the 
son and the other the daughter’s husband of that 
lady whose life was spent at the country house, 
originated partly in the great wealth which she 
was reported to have left in the world, having died 
a millionaire. There is less reason for many other 
tales thrust iuto the book, with less immediate 
connexion to the object of the work—who would 
have been personally scandalised at their tedious- 
ness, because although he was not a dumb inartieu- 
late poet, but one of nature’s speaking and writing 
machines withal, yet he did wish to do both oper- 
ations to and with some purpose. 

Father’s mother, that is to say self’s grandmother 
is a favourite lady with the author. She was also 
of the House of Hanover. Indeed that family and 
the Hohenzellerns have long been near neighbours 
under the eagles of the Holy German empire, and 
keeping the Kaisers of Vienna against all comers, 
until “ they two” families or houses beeame Pro- 
testant; since which, the Kaisers and their 
“heads” for the time being, have not always been 
upon the most agreeable terms, and their te 
to marry out and in has increased rather. The late 
marriage of the young Prince of Prussia with the 
youngest Princess Royal of Britain was, therefore, 
uat only in the course of nature, but also the 
renewal of a family custom, which had existed for 
a long period, until it was supposed the quarrels of 
Geers II. with Frederich Wilhelm, regarding 
accumulated fortunes of the mother of the 
the mother-ia law of the other, stopped 
double marriage project, whereby the 
Wales in those days was to marry the 
Wilhelmina of Prussia; and ates 
Prussia, who became Frederick the yy 
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| the same time and place to marry 
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Amelia of England. The four young people, who | 


were personally concerned, were all most desirous 
of this family re-union, and they were all disap- 
pointed. Whether any, or what good came out of 
their disappointment it would be difficult to tell. 
We should say evil, perhaps. The Prince of Wales 
died early, and never become King. The Princess 
Wilhelmina, who had been designed for him, was 
a remarkably clever person like her brother, and an 
excellent author, as Mr. Carlyle has discovered, to 
his inexpressible convenience. She was married, 
ultimately, to a small German chieftan, and could 
cut no great figure in the world, except by taking 
notes and writing up her reminiscences. Her 
brother, while Crown Prince, evidently was anxious 
for the marriage with the Princess Amelia, and he 
was not anxious for the union with the lady who 
subsequently became his Queen. It is probable 
that his character might have been changed con- 
siderably by the success of his own plans ; namely, 
the great double marriage which occupies one-half 
of the second volume with a March wind’s dry- 
ness; being a most fatiguing record of negotiations 
which were to end in nothing, or only in the 
smoke of Frederich Wilhelin’s tobacco Parliament. 

The lady of Hanover who became the first Queen 
of Prussia, and is chiefly distinguished in these 
volumes as father’s mother to their chief subject; 
or the person who is to become the chief subject 
of the succeeding volumes; seems to have been a 
woman of more than the ordinary learning of Queens 
in her, or perhaps, in any other day; and we do 
not insinuate thereby that Queens are less learned 
than other ladies of their land, in their time; for 
that would be untrue. This Sophie Charlotte did 
not particularly love her husband. They were not 
persons of the same turn of mind. They were man 
and woman reversed. He was fond of pageantry 
and show. ‘The Queen was addicted to philosophy 
and theology. Her first child died early in life. 
The second was Frederich Wilhelm, to whom she 
was attached very much—so much that Mr. 
Carlyle writes that she had, perhaps, nothing more 
of very precious property. She kept him beside 
her for a long time endeavouring to make him 
more philosophical, and less miserly than his 
nature. She was unsuccessful; but when he went 
to travel she made sketches; sketched a heart, 
wrote “ parti” beside it—she had parted with her 
heart, and so in a few months thereafter she went 
over to Hanover, and died there amid the friends 
and scenes of her girlhood, still, at death, a very 
young person, who had lived not by any means an 
agreeable life. She impressed the Calvanistic or 
French Huguenot doctrine upon the court party of 
Prussia, in opposition to the Lutheran, which was 
the popular view of Protestantism in Prussia then, 
as perhaps it may be at the present time. Her 
education had been conducted by French Protes- 
tant ladies. She spoke and wrote, in ordinary 
circumstances, the French language, which was to 
all continental courts then what it still is in diplo- 
macy and Russia—the standard tongue. She held 








THE FIRST QUEEN OF PRUSSIA, 


disputations with philosophers, and thus records 
part of one of her conversations. She writes of it, 
“Liebnitz talked to me of the infinitely little 
(‘de l’infiniment petit’) mon dieu, as if I did not 
know enough of that.” For this error the Liebnitz 
shade should seek’pardon from Mr. Carlyle and his 
readers; because this phrase “de linfiniment 
petit,” has caught our philosopher’s ear, and he 
repeats it until one gets sick of the nonsense. 
“The infinitely little’ may do very well as an 
absurd expression iu daily use with absurd persons ; 
but no such thing ever can be, or is. The infi- 
nitely little cannot exist. It is a contradiction in 
language. The infinitely great is almost equally 
absurd. Speaking strictly, is is altogether so. 
The infinitely little is only droller by contrast ; and 
it is curious to find its occurrence and recurrence 
in the pages of one of the masters of style, or the 
founder of a new style. 

Frederich Wilhelm’s father has chapter v. for 
his own use; more than he deserves, being the 
money spending Hohenzollern; an empty, weak 
man, very fond of exhibitions and stage effect; to 
whom it happened that by the labours of his pre- 
decessors, the elevation of the family from electoral 
rank to kingly state occurred in his day. That was 
a great matter for him. Nothing greater could 
have occurred, unless by some misfortune he had 
been made Kaiser. He was particular in all the 
manceuvres and solemnities of the coronation; and 
as that had to be done in his days and on his head 
for the first time, he made a great business of the 
ceremony. Mr. Carlyle tells an anecdote of his 
Queen in the midst of these procecdings to which 
he attached great importance. 


In all which sublimities, the one thing that remains for 
human memory is not in these folio’s at all, but is considered 
to be a fact not the less; Electress Charlotte’s—now Queen 
Charlotte’s—very strange conduct on the occasion. For 
she cared not mach about crowns, or upholstery magnifi- 
cencies of any kind ; but had meditated from of old on the 
infinitely littles, and under these genuflexious, risings, sittings, 
grimacings on all parts, and the endless droning eloquence of 
Dishops, invoking heaven, her ennui, not ill-humoured or 
offensively ostensible, was heartfelt and transcendent. At 
one time of the proceedings—Bishop this and Chancellor 
that droning their ampty grandiloquences at discretion— 
Sophie Charlotte was distinctly seen to smuggle out her 
snuff-Lox —being addicted tu that rakish practice—and fairly 
solace herself with a delicate little pinch of snuff—rasped 
tobacco, tobacco-rape—called by mortals rape or rapee. 
There is no doubt about it, and the new King himself 
noticed her, and hurled back a look of direful maniacy, 
which could not help the matter, and was only lest in air— 
a memorable little action, and almost symbolic in the first 
Prussian coronation, “Yes, we are kings, and are got so 
near the stars, not nearer,: and you invoke the gods in that 
tremendously long-winded manner; and I Heavens! I 
have my snuff-box by me at last!” ‘Thou wearied, patient 
heroine; cognisant of the infinitely little! This symbolic 
pinch of snoff is fragrant all along in Prussian history—a 
fravrancy of humble verity in the middle of all royal or 
other ostentations ; inexorable quiet protest against cant, 
done with such simplicity—is Sophia Charlotte’s symbolic 
pinch of snaff. She was always considered something of a 
republican Queen. 





The Queen having accustomed herself to the 
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occasional use of tobacco rapee—took a pinch of | 


snuff amid a dull long service ; and there was never | 
a pinch of snuff among the multitude that have | 
been taken in improper places, and during dull | 
sermons, so celebrated. It might have been | 
against royal etiquette to take snuff under any | 
circumstances ; but that etiquette having been once | 
discarded and overtopped, the Queen used her 
privilege exactly where it was necded, and the 
event scarcely requires a niche in history. Cer- 
fainly it is making as much of the infinitely little 
as nothing will carry well. 

The second book performs the most extraordi- 
nary movement in history, for after having con- 
ferred on us all that was necessary to be known 
concerning these ancestors of his hero in book first 
—at the commencement of the second book Mr. 
Carlyle takes us all back to near the beginning of 
the world; and, at any rate, of Brandenburgh and 
Preussen—poor benighted heathen lands then, and 
for many years after that then. When some dis- 
tance has been read through representing time 
which cannot be dated specifically, we reach the 
alarming statement—‘ Five hundred years of 
violent unrecorded fighting, abstruse quarrel with 
their nev  eighbours in settling’ the marches.” 

The Sclave race had got into these regions 
during that half millennium; and it seemed a 
difficult thing to get them out again, which re- 
quired all that time, if it ever was accomplished. 
More formally then, Mr. Carlyle makes another 
commencement with Henry the Fowler, first of the 
German kaisers—perhaps, at any rate, the first 
king of the Germans, after the Charlemagne 
disorder; who did not wish for the business either, 
but was amusing himself with his hawks and herons 
when the messengers arrived fo tell him that he 
must fly at higher game henceforward, for the 
Germans had elected him as their king. He re- 
signed his hawk hunting straightway, and went at 
the Sclaves in great earnestness. One of his 
achievemerits, done nearly a thousand years ago, 
was the capture of Brannibor, chief city of a 
tribe of Sclaves, denominated the Wends, who 
were caught unexpectedly on a wintry morning by 
the German, who had marched his men over frozen 
bogs for that particular purpose. We may be 
sure that multitudes of these poor Wends never 
saw the evening of that morning. Names are not 
so easily beaten out as races. ‘The former some- 
times survive the men who conferred them. Ac- 
cordingly, Brannibor is supposed to have become 
Brandenburgh ; and from the Sclave “ bor” came 
our “burgh.” ‘The Wends retook the place one 
hundred afterwards, and in their turn in- 
dulged in great slaughter of Christians, and esta- 
blished idols. That, however, soon came to an end, 
and afterwards came the conversion of Preussen, 
partly by beating, partly by preaching—chiefly by 
beating. It was heathen before. that time. A 


body of knights were formed, partly to accomplish 
that, and also other work. It was a favourite 





combination that, of monkish knights, who, with 
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the cross embroidered on their doublets, went 


to war. The result appears thus :— 


The Teutsch Ritters, after infinite travel, have sabdued 


| heathen preussen; colonised the country with industrious 


German immigrants; banked the Weichsel and the Noyat, 
subduing their quagmires into meadows, and their waste 
streams into deep shipeourses. Towns are built; Konigs- 


| berg (King Ottocar’s town), Thoren (Thorn, city of the 


gates), with many others; so that the wild population and 
the tame live tolerably together, ander Gospel and Luabeck 


_ law; and all was ploaghing and trading, and a rich country, 


which had made the Tuetsch Ritters rich, and victorio usly 
at their case in comparison; but along with riches and the 
ease of victory, the common bad consequences had ensued, 
Ritters given up to luxaries, to seeular ambitions; Riti ers 
no longer clad in austere mail and prayer ; Ritters given up 
to wantonness of miad and condact, solemnly vowing and 
quitely not doing; without remorse or consciousness of 
many daily eating forbidden fruit; Ritters swelling more and 
more into the fatted ox condition, for whom there is bat one 
doom. How far they had carried it, here is one symptom 
that may teach us. In the year 1330, one Werner Von 
Orseln was Grandmaster of these Ritters—the Grandmaster, 
who is still usually the best man they can get, and who by 
theory is sacred to them as a grand lama, or pope among 
cardinal-lamas, or as an abbot to his monks—Grandmast er 
Werner, we say, had lain down in Marienburgh one after- 
noon of this year 1330, to take his siesta, and was dreaming 

peaceably after a moderate repast, when a certain devil-ridden 

mortal Johann von Endorf, one of his ritters, long grumbling 

about severity, want of promotion, and the like, rushed in 

upon the good old man, ran him through, dead for a ducat, 

and consummated a parricide at which the very cross on 

one’s white cloak shudders—parricide worse a great deal 

than that at the Ford of Reuss upon one-eyed Albert. We 

leave the shuddering ritters to settle it, sternly vengeful, 

whom for one moment it has strack broad awake to some 

sense of the very questionable condition they are getting 

into. 

The Hohenzollerns had commenced to be im- 
portant long ere that time, and they became con- 
nected with Brandenburgh by purchase in the year 
1417, having previously been in Nuzenbergh. 
Thereafter they added Preussen to their purchased 
electorate by various means. For Brandenburgh, 
however, they paid something like £200,000— 
paid in gold, too! and a large sum that was for 
the private fortune of any German chief in those 
days. The Hohenzollerns must have been addicted 
to money making at an early period. They are a 
curious rece-—a miser and a spendthrift appearing 
here and there to make and unmake their treasury 
thenceforward. Other characteristics appear among 


them. They have generally one soft to two 
useful men. Thus their characteristics run in the 
race. 


Brandenburgh gained a domestic dynasty by this 
purchase. Previously it had always been a pro- 
vince belonging to some person with more attrac- 
tive ions, who did uot know its worth, or 
who was always looking for alliances in the east or 
in the south. They were frequently men of the 
Hapsburg family, who were to be found ne 
where through Germany in these days, although 
our present time they are confined to Austria and 


the East, and are more likely to lose than to gain 
und. The alliance of one of ee 
h family, who got footing for ‘time in 
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with Margaret Pouchmouth, of the 
Tyrol, is thus described :-— 

Not a lovely bride at all, this Moultasche ; who is verging 
now towards middle life withal, and has had enough to cross 
her in the world. Was already married thirteem years ago ; 
not wisely or by any means toowell. A terrible dragon of 
@ woman ; has been in nameless domestic quarrels ; in wars 
and sieges with rebellious vassals; claps you an iron cap on 
her head, and takes the field when need is; furious she-bear 
of the Tyrol. But she has immense possessions, if wanting 
in female charms, She came by mothers from that Duke of 
Meran whom we saw get his death (for cause), in the Plas- 
senbargh, a hundred years ago. Her ancestor was husband 
to a sister of that homicided duke: from him she inherits 
the Tyrol, Carinthia Styria; is herself an only child, the 
Jast of a line; hugest heiress now going, so that in spite of 
the mouth and humour, she has not wanted for wooer’s— 
especially prudent fathers wooing her for theirsons. In her 
father’s lifetime, Johann King of Bohemia, always awake to 
such symptoms of things, and having very peculiar interests 
in this case, courted and got her for his crown prince (as we 
Jast saw), a youth of great outlooks, outlouks towards 
Kaisership itself perhaps ; to whom she was wedded thirteen 
years ago, and duly brought the Tyrol for heritage, but with 
the worst results—the heritage could not be had without 
strife with Austria, which likewise had claims. 
the marriage itself went awry: Johann’s crown prince was 
a soft natared Herr—say the books: why bring your big 
she-bear into apoor deer’sden ? Enough, the marriage came to 
nothing, except to huge brawlings far enough away from us : 
and Margaret Pouchmouth has now divorced her Bohemian 
crown prince asa nullity; and again weds, on similar 
terms, Kaiser Ludwig’s son, our Brandenburgh Kinfurst, who 
hopes possibly that he now may succeed as Kaiser, on the 
strength of his father and of the Tyrol, which turned out 
far otherwise. 





Far worse | 
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The marriage was done in the church of Lansprack, 10th 
Feb. 1342 (for we love to be particalar), Kaiser Ladwig’s a 
happy man, and many princes of the empire, looking on, 
little thinking what a coil it would prove. At the high 
altar she split off her veil (symbol of wifehood or widow- 
hood), and put on a Jung fern kranz (maiden’s garland), 
symbolically testifying how happy Ludwig junior still was. 
They had a son by and by ; but their course otherwise, and 
indeed this wise too, was much chequered. 

King Johann, seeing the Tyrol gone in this manner, 
glowered terribly on his crown prince; flang him aside as a 
nullity, “ Go to Moravia, out of sight, on an apanage you ; 
be crown prince no longer!” And took to fighting Kaiser 
Ludwig; colleagued diligently with the hostile Pope, with 
the kiug of France; intrigued and colleagued far and wide. 


No good came of that marriage, or, indeed, of 
the she-bear of the Tyrol, in any way; none to 
Brandenburgh, thus held by other states as an 
appanage, until, as we have seen, a rich Hohen- 
zollern, who had ‘made money in fighting, and by 
various otlier methods, came into possession, for 
£200,000, in 1417. 

Then commences with that year the history of 
the Hohenzollerns, in connection with their north- 
ern possessions. A dreary history for a long 
period. In recounting these affairs, Mr. Carlyle 
uses the combination word—dry-as-dust, certainly 
six hundred timese He might have employed it a 
thousand times, but why then torment us with the 
business, in a history of Frederick the Great, 
which is to eommence with the publication of the 
third volume. 
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A pretty little village is Ferncombe, even among 
the many charming little spots of the West. Itis 
nestled so cosily among its fine old trees, on the 
sheltered side of a long line of hills that extend, 
crowned by a turnpike road, for many miles. It 
was formerly a very busy and well-frequented 
thoroughfare, being on the road to Bath; so that 
it could boast its two mail coaches, besides num- 
berless waggons, carts, and carriages. But all its 
glories are faded now; for the long, regular iron 
roads have superseded it, aud all its regular traffic 
is swallowed up by the huge steam monster. It is 
now left almost in solitude, this forsaken highway 
—broken occasionally by the chance intercourse 
of one village with another, or sometimes a few 
loads of stone from the neighbouring quarries, or 
great waggons piled with bright variegated apples 
for the cider press. So, you must either be a 
traveller for some commercial house, or wanderer 
in search of change and amusement, if you should 
“happen,’’ as we say, on our road. You have 
journeyed, perhaps, for some time, along the high- 
way, overlooking wide-spread levels on each side, 
stretching far away; covered with broad green | 


there by the rich brown of newly turned earth, or 





the tender verdure of a young springing crop. 
You can hardly fail to be charmed, however, with 
one particular spot, the entrance to the village of 
Ferncombe Mayor. ‘There is a nice little belt of 
plantation on each side of you—that on the left, 
having tall Seotch firs, with long bare stems, 
through which you get picturesque glimpses of 
sunny meadows, lying far below, dotted with pretty 
villages, and detached farmhouses, gleaming white 
in the distance. 

The little slip of plantation on the right is more 
juvenile, and evidently newly planted; and the 
regular dwarf firs and larches look as if they ought 
to be lighted up with little wax tapers, and hung 
with bon-bons for Christmas trees; or, in winter, 
when they are all frosted and glittering with snow, 
as if they were awaiting a twelfth cake. On the 
right, you come to a green lane down a hill—on 
the one side is a pretty little rustic lodge, with 
pointed windows, and thatched roof, and a quaint 
porch, smothered in clematis and honeysuckle; on 
the other side of the road, is a fine old fir tree, 
tall and straight as an arrow, and mantled richly 


meadows studded with cattle, and varied here and | with luxuriant ivy. Affixed to it, while a strong 
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trail or two of ivy wreaths round it, a white board 
informs you it leads to Ferncombe and Dodding- 
ton. The lane is cut between two steep banks of 
earth ; for it is much below the level of the green 
fields on either hand, and a delicious scrambling 
hedge rises high above your head on each side. 
Here are to be found numberless treasures ; the 
earliest white violets that fill the air with their 
perfume on the first warm day in spring ; the first 
tuft of delicate primroses, and the pretty lilac 
orchises. It is the haunt of innumerable butter- 
flies, from the little blue argus to that regal and 
beautiful creature, the peacock butterfly, or his 
commoner cousin, the red admiral, whose rich tints 
and markings any lady may covet for a Cashmere. 
Here, too, on warm summer evenings, you may 
hear the chirp of the grasshopper ; or, if it is early, 
you may see the darting, rapid movement of the 
dragon fly, adorned in his cuirass of green and 
gold. 

The lane is overshadowed by fine old elms, 
whose branches meet overhead, so that the colony 
of rooks have easy access to each part of their 
airy village. Rare old birds are they; and I 
always hail their spring advent to the place. 
Such cawings and congratulations take place— 
such rust.. » and settling—such journeys back- 
wards and forwards! The whole seems one vast 
commotion for the first few days; and with their 
arranging and building, the road below is strewn 
quite thickly with twigs and small branches, un- 
ceremoniously removed by them when in their way. 
Great is the harvest to old Tommy Lane and 
Judith Pratt’s swarm of half clothed children, who 
locate themselves there for the time being, and 
many a crock and nettle is boiled by the aid of the 
“vier ’ood” sent down by the black coated 
gentry on high. Ido love to hear them ona quiet 
warm day ; the caws come softened by the distance 
until they are really almost musical. At any rate, 
they seem quite intelligible; for you can fully 
realize Father Rook’s satisfaction over some 
choice morsel just brought home; or Mother 
Rook’s sharp hurried admonition to the young 
ones, not to fall out of the nest. They are objects 
of unfailing interest to me, from their first coming, 
as I said before, to their annual migration in the 
late autumn. They get somehow through that 
murderous ordeal of their lives, the May rook- 
shooting; that barbarous attempt at sport by the 
country clodhoppers, and fast young farmers, which 
consists of aiming at the poor useful creatures with 
all sorts of rusty aud dangerous old firearms, and 
hitting or maiming one out of every twenty. 
They then carry their battered trophies proudly 
home, to be made up into a horrible and uneatable 
compound, called “rook pie,” an esteemed dainty 
in those uncivilized regions. ‘This dreaded season 


safely over, they lead pretty peaceable lives, and 
but little is heard cr seen of ‘them till the end of 


the summer. They finish up their duties at the 
wheat-sowing, for which they undoubtedly wait, 
and reap a rich harvest of worms and grubs in the 
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track of the man who is “righting lands.” This 
I must explain for the benefit of the uninitiated, is 
turning over the furrow of earth on the seed, as it 
is dropped by the sower a-head. This last duly 
accomplished, their journeys seem to become more 
desultory, and further extended ; till, at last, after 
a good many preliminary caws, and circling evolu- 
tions, they take flight for their winter residence, 
one of the deeply wooded combes of the Guantock 
Hills, there to remain till the period of their spring 
visit to us returns. 

We will now leave our sable friends to their 
breezy rockings and gossips, and go a little fur- 
ther on our way, and enter the village. We do 
not possess that ancient village requisite a green, 
but the want is amply supplied, we think, by an 
open space at the meeting of the three roads, in 
the centre of which space, stands an old time- 
honoured elm — “the tree’? and “our tree” 
par excellence, to every branch of whose knotted 
old trunk, we Ferncombians pay the most devoted 
worship and honour, and in every one of whose 
leafy branches we are personally interested. The 
very twisted fibrous roots, wreathing like huge 
snakes all round above the surface of the ground, 
and tripping up many a toddling elf, are tied to 
our very heart-strings. I feel a calm conviction 
that were the ‘place ”’ on fire from cellar to attic, 
it would cause but a weak excitement, compared 
with the fall or destruction of our cherished tree. 
Even when a limb goes, as it will do sometimes, 
from the same disease that afflicts ill-construeted 
governments or boroughs, #.¢., rottenness at the 
core, it is talked of far and near as a sort of 
family misfortune, and forms a topic of discussion 
at the market-day ordinary. It plays no unim- 
portant part in village matters, for it is as 
full of rusty iron in the shape of nails, tacks, 
brads, and all their various classes, as the shop of 
a marine stores dealer. To it are affixed all 
public notices of lost, stolen, and strayed, all 
fresh sales, and cattle markets, alarming sacrifices, 
missionary meetings, and such like. You have 
only to watch anyone going stealthily up to the 
tree, and fixing up their bill, and presently Polly 
Tanner will rush out, leaving the bacon frying for 
her husband’s dinner to get as black as a coal, 
while she studies the paper. Then, up hobbles 
Sam Pople, too blind to read it when he gets 
there, but then he hears Polly spell it over pro 
bono publico, Little Bill, the blacksmith’s son 
and heir, is screaming himself black in the face, 
on the broad of his back in his cradle; but he 
wastes his sweetness on the pay: air, for his 
mother is at the tree, too. act, ing a 
Ferncombe notice in the Times, would i be ike 
putting a candle under a bushel, compared to the 
publicity the same would attain if posted on the 
tree. Dear old tree! long may he put forth his 
first leaves, tender and delicate as those of a 
sapling, the earliest of all the elms round, 
and long may he flourish like a venerable 
patriarch, as he is, although, as years roll on, his 
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once rich luxuriant foliage gets just a little thianer, 
and glimpses of blue sky are to be seen here and 
there between his great limbs. We have ten 

derly and carefully done our best for him, by 
girding him up with strong iron bands, and he 
has already, for some generations past, been circled 
round with two tiers of stone steps, to the great 
recreation of all our juveniles. On the left runs 
our little stream, which we dignify by the title of 
Brook Hayes. It goes meandering in and out of 
the village in the oddest way in the world. You 
think you have just lost sight of it, when you hear 
a little tinkle, tinkle, and then it glides through 
the middle of Farmer Spott’s orchard, its course 
marked by the bright strip of greener turf on each 
side, and fringed with little rushes and pretiy 
mosses. You fancy now it must be done for, and 
you turn up a steep narrow lane, pausing to 
admire the graceful arch over Widow Mogg’s gate, 
made of slender laburuum trees, that in spring 
set round the entrance to her pretty little garden 
plot, are like the golden frame of a picture. While 
you are gazing at her carnations, you hear a tiny 
gurgie and bicker, and you spy the brook again, 
pattering through a rough but picturesque stone 
trough, shaped something like a font, and with an 
antique iron ladle chained by the side to drink out 
of. Now you think you have fairly earthed your 
brook at last, and you take a farewell look at it, 
and cross over to the “‘drangway,” as it is called, 
to go to the other side of the village. This little 
narrow pathway is closely shut in on each side, 
by high walls clothed thickly with ivy, while here 
and there are pretty clumps of wall spleen wort 
and rock parsley, varied by the delicate pink stems 
of the wild geranium. As you near the bottom, 
for it drops down in the middle, great elder 
branches overhead, make somewhat of a twilight 
shade. Perhaps you are a fern lover, as most 
people are now-a-days, and you are scrambling up 
to get a nice tuft a little above your head, when, 
snap goes the crisp elder bough in your hand, and 
in you go, splash! over your thin shoes and 
ancles in that treacherous ubiquitous Brook Hayes, 
that is trickling demurely along between the 
stepping stones. Quietly devoting it to the 
amathematised city of Palestine, you give up. all 
idea of losing sight of it, and are therefore 
desperately calm when you meet it, as you un- 
doubtedly will, winking at you out of this corner, 
and smiling broadly at you, of that, until you come 
again to its fountain head, at the entrance to the 
village. There it is, deep and dirty—the Elysium 
of ducks and ragged children—splashed in, waded 
in, tumbled in, puddled in, made dirt pies of in, 
and in short, applied to every possible use and 
mixture for which nature and human ingenuity 
have fitted it. For the convenience of foot pas- 
sengers, it is crossed by alittle rough stone arch— 
in vallage parlance, “ the Bow’’—and overhung by 
well-grown chestnut trees, whose beauty during 
their blossoming time is something wonderful, 
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And now we will lastly turn our steps to our 
principal show-place—our Combe, with all its 
ferns, from which, undoubtedly, our village took 
its name. And a wild and beautiful little ravine 
it is; with, of ¢oursé,“our perpetual brook, flow- 
ing from end to end of it. Indeed, it is here that 
Brook Hayes really out-does itself, and tinkles 
and ripples among the little pebbles, and gushes 
aud glides through the slippery green lichens that 
coat the sides. Here does our brook adorn itself 
with a thick and graceful fringe of the “ hart’s 
tongue’’ fern, whose long pendant streamers droop 
in every position of grace and beauty. Nor is this 
its sole endowment, for it is rich in its flowering 
treasures. Here it hoards up the pretty water 
arrowhead, with its pointed leaf and blush-coloured 
blossom ; tufts of the little blue, smiling forget - 
me-not, and great clumps of a very pretty kind 
of water hellebore. Further on, as we go, great 
slabs of stone are thrown across its path, at which 
it frets, and rebels, and lashes itself in great pas- 
sion, and foams, and, in tiny wrath, forms a suc- 
cession of waterfalls, ending in one larger one, 
nearly eight feet high, where Brook Hayes does 
its work in a highly creditable manner. Great 
ashen stems grow out here and there, and stretch 
out wide arms as if to stay the torrent of its anger. 
After this last effort, it conducts itself more peace- 
ably, as if exhausted by its violent exertions, and 
meanders on, thick with cresses and bdrooklime, 
peopled with great water beetles and spiders, and 
whole myriads of talkative frogs. At last, I be- 
lieve, its inglorious end is in a large pool, used as 
a drinking-place for cattle; at least, no one has, 
as yet, traced its source further, although some day 
some enterprising Ferncombian may chronicle its 
further doings. 

The sides of the little ravine are densely wooded 
with plenty of undergrowth to make a perfect maze 
of greenery. In May, the calm, clear nights are 
musical with the notes of nightingales, who are 
great frequenters of all combes, and much patro- 
nise ours. In fact, the whole spot seems to have 
been kindly intended for all the wooings of Fern- 
combe, for here and there are placed rough rustic 
seats, just holding two, all entwined with ivy and 
climbing plants; or stone slabs, crusted with soft 
velvet moss. You will, also, occasionally come 
across the old stump of a tree, aud even that has 
its appropriate ornament, for it is studded and 
adorned with fungi. Some are as large as the 
palm of your hand, and varied aud spotted like 
grey plush or chinchilla, and some are of a rich, 
golden orange. Some of them have been so large 
they would make a dish for the best sized fruit 
possible. I have often wondered they are not more 


valued, for they are all pretty, from these large 
ones down to the littie brilliant scarlet. cup moss, 
fit for the fairies’ own goblets, and the colours and 
textures are as beautiful in their way as those of 
wild-flowers. 

And now we have conducted our reader so long 
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a walk through our village, it is only kind and 
courteous to give him a little breathing space. So 
we will release him for the present, only adding 
that, should Ferncombe possess any interest in his 
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eyes, we will, at some future “day, resume our 
wanderings, and introduce him to some of the 
notabilities and odd inhabitants of “our vil 


lage.” 








SONN 


L 
What is the Death, that we full often dread, 
But sometimes long for, and yet pity those 
Who pass its portals, deeming there arose 
No dawn of glory o’er the holy dead ? 
Death oft gives treasures which are ne’er decayed, 
And to his silent smileless slaves he shews 
Full many a garden of delight, where grows 
The fairest flowers whose beauty cannot fade. 
Death is the stilling of the soul’s unrest-— 
That wild unrest which all true spirits know ; 
That lopging after nobler, better, things 
Than earth can give us. Oh, for eagles wings, 
That I might flee from this wide world of woe, 


Where I by unborn sorrow am opprest. 
J. G, T. 





ETS. 


II. 

Oh there are lovely things that eonquer Death, 
And bear the soul in happy triumph thro’ 
That silent, starless road, which leadeth to 
The realm of the For Ever. Yea, meek Faith, 
Which sanctifieth often mortal breath, 
And smiling Hope, and all things good and true, 
Hide Death's unlovely visage from our view. 
“Fear not, for I am with the,” Heaven saith, 
To the true Christian, while he wanders forth 
Aloug that starless and mysterious road 
Which leadeth man to immortality. 
Tis but Death’s shadow all true Christians see ; 
Soon as they bid farewell to this fair earth, 
Their eyes behold the blessed souls abode. 

J. G. T. 
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Tue political proceedings of the past month have 
been a little more active than those of its prede- 
cessors. Mr. Bright’s meetings with his consti- 
tuents at Birmingham had one result. They 
irritated the more active members of the aristocracy. 
They winced under his charges, not less because 
they had an answer. They were not the authors 
of the Russian war, and their families suffered 
more than any other class of society from its 
battles. The only mode in which they could be 
charged with its authorship truly, is from their 
aversion to the conflict, and the jealousy of France 
which the late Emperor Nicholas supposed had 
possessed them. 

They were not the authors of the Indian war; 
for hitherto, with the exception of three governor- 
ships frequently, and the chief command of the 
army, when nothing had occurred in an urgent 
way, they have had little to do with India. By 
the aid of Mr. Bright and his friends, consequent 
on the decree of Viscount Palmerston and his 
friends, pursuant to the miserable tergiversation of 
the Earl of Derby and his friends, the aristocracy 
will probably have more to do with India in 
future’; not, we fear, to the advantage of that 
country; or of this. 

Mr. Bright committed another error in referring 
to the United States as a happier land than ours, 


consequent upon the superiority of its political 








system. Probably so; yet protection is popular 
in the United States, and the people's voice is 
still for war, if it will procure them only more 
land; although they know not what to do with 
their present possessions, or how to till them. 
Then, these United States populations have 
strange prejudices, one of which is adverse to | 
freedom of discussion—so adverse as bowie knives, | 
revolvers, rifles, or at least tar and feathers, | 
banishment, confiscation, imprisonment, can be .in 
many districts. A man speaks his mind with his 
life in his hand or upon his tongue, A great 
multitude of them have still a notion that a nigger 
is only a “ vestige of creation,” not so far improved i 
as themselves. When the vestige began to move 
upward it was black or brown, B course, from con- 








tact with the slime in which it was born, By dint 
of generations gradually wash thaniehidlg ee 
wearing clothes, we have got pale or white, 

niggers are not so far forward. tern tu 


were frogs, when ours were monkey 

coming forward, though, and hey ol 
by-and-bye, ten ‘thousand years hence 
“not yet awhile.” At present “ bi ' he 
So say an apparent majority in the Man: or they 
would release from filthy and vile bondage our 
“black brethren.” 

Thus we assume that the United States do not 


supply us with a good example; and our people 
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with complete manhood or universal suffrage would 
do better than they are able to perform. It is an 
argument of an unfortunate nature that refers us to 
the United States for evidence of what could be 
done under universal suffrage. 

Accordingly, belted earls and dukes, with a 
pedigree hidden in the mists of time’s mountains ; 
far away back in that social tunnel of the middle- 
ages, through which the human family dashed or 
were driven very much in the dark; have taken 
the platform, and have, in some measure, the best 
of the argument hitherto. If Mr. Bright had 
been in France, he would have been condemned to 
six months imprisonment, and a fine of £120, like 
M. Monialambert, for speaking words calculated to 
make different classes in society look sulkily at 
each other; or perchance bite each other’s ears, 
and scratch each other’s eyes. 

The schism created in the reforming interest by 
the Birmingham manifesto remains still something 
for regret—a chasm that daily widens and will 
farther widen. The cause of the blunder is unin- 
telligible, for it is impossible to bring together any 
great meetings, without feeling, if men will not see, 
that this rating business goes badly down, and is 
not the shape of the thing wanted. It isa 
measure for bestowing a premium on early 
marriages. 

The bill when brought in may be entitled a 
measure for excluding unmarried men from the 
polling booths. It is, after all, something in 
favour of the rights of women to be married. 
Necessarily they must be married in a particular 
way. They must not be married into furnished 
lodgings ; nor into unfurnished lodgings ; but into 
a home or house of their own, known to the parish 
officers and the rate collector. 

Some of the Conservative leaders have emerged 
from the sullen silence of ignorance respecting 
their leaders’ intentions to advocate equality of 
representation. Chief among them, appear Mr. 
Newdegate and Mr. Spooner, the members for 
North Warwickshire. The former of these gen- 
tlemen, says that the boroughs of England have 
far more than their fair share of representation at 
the expense of the counties. To that the Whig 
organs reply by not denying the assertion—we 
deny it—but by saying that the nice balance of 
interests requires it. The public, we think, 
henceforward will have nothing to do with interests 
that can only be balanced by fictions and injustice. 
The Whigs balanced interests for their own advan- 
tage at the date of the Reform Bill, and what good 
has come out of it? As yet only vexation, not 
from the bill—we say not that ; but from the nice 
balance of interests. If the landed people, their 
tenantry, and their tenantry’s labourers, are inade- 
quately represented—be justice done then—ruat 
calum. 

We deny, however, Mr. Newdegate’s conclusions 
—not from the population and representation of 
the boroughs, and the population and representa- 
tion of the counties; all that is distinct. We deny 
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that many of the nominalities’for boroughs are any 
more than delegates sent by the Lord of the 
Manor. Nobody can persuade us that the electors 
of Stamford were seized with any sudden and un- 
accountable passion for our youngest judge, the 
late Lord Advocate; not at first sight only, bat 
before they had even seen him. Even Mr. New- 
degate will scarcely suppose that the members for 
Tamworth represent borough interests. We agree 
with him heartily in saying that the boroughs have 
far too many members; but they are not for the 
right places, and they should: be knotted together 
in groups, or thrown into the counties, one-half of 
them. 

There have been floating reports of a change in 
the Ministerial elements, with the hope of intro- 
ducing Sir James Graham, Lord John Russell, and 
some other personages who hang loosely on the 
skirts of parties. These reports were founded 
upon the possible retirement of the Earl of Derby, 
caused by the gout, and the pertinacity of the 
Reform party in his Cabinet, who want to go be- 
fore any possible proposals from the licensed Op- 
position; and he will not go with them. These 
rumours are all in the nature of guesses. They 
may come true, or some one of them, or something 
very like one of them; and then all the prophets 
will exclaim in great confusion ecce ego, and we 
shall not know to whom is due the palm for guess- 
ing—mesmerism, wizardism, or Guernseyism. 

The latter word is coinable from the only 
regular name of a place hunter, who has got into 
prison for stealing a copy, in print, of a private 
and confidental despatch from Sir J. Young on the 
Ionian Islands. Not only did this disappointed 
man steal the printed paper from the library of the 
Colonial Office, but he sent it to the Daily News 
for publication. We earnestly trust that all the 
amusing and exclusive intelligence imparted to the 
public is not stolen in the same way, or any similar 
way. 

Sir John Young’s scheme involved the deliver- 
ance over of the Ionian Islands to some other 
European power or powers. Backed, as it was, by 
Mr. Gladstone’s very pleasant mission to these 
currant islands, the public believed in part that 
some new escapade of the Derby Government was 
planned. This is denied upon authority, and so 
no more is necessary upon the subject than to get 
Sir J. Young home again, and Washington Grenvill 
Guernsey into private life. 

Austria, Piedmont, and France have looked an- 
grily at each other this last month, as formerly. 
They give rise to reports, which, in their turn, 
originate hopes among the Italians, and the Mi- 
lanese have commenced to exhibit preparations for 
revolt. The change from Austrian to French 


masters would not be worth fighting for; and 
while the French hold Rome, they will oppose any 
revolutions that would lead to united Italy, and 
deprive the Pope of temporal power. 

The intelligence from India resembles the distant 
mutterings of the thnnder. The skirmishes and 
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battles recorded have been all as the first drops in 
the storm of blood. Still the number of men 
counted killed to the rebe's is, at different places, 
Jour thousand or nearly; at a cost to usin fighting 
of few men; in marching, and from the perversity 
of our authorities, of very many more. The sun 
is the grand enemy of our forces; and his strokes 
are rendered effective by the provision made in 
that behalf by the military tailoring of the Horse 
Gnards. 

So much war goes forward in the world; so 
many lives have recently closed on battle-fields, 
that everybody in this country is careless of the 
commencement by the French, of a war with 
Cochin China, because they want that country as 
propagators of the faith: of a war raging in 





Mexico, to the destruction of all industries, and | 


that of silver dollar making among others—a fact 


that may be noted here, when the destruction of | 
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all the life being lost in these civil wars would 
not cause much regret. The United States have, 
also, commenced a war with the upper republic of 
the La Plata, and have sent an expedition, num- 
being in sailors and soldiers, 3,500 men, for its 
prosecution. As they have to make their war for 
a thousand miles or more upon the river, before 
reaching the objects of their hostility, some time 
must elapse before we can learn the nature of their 
reception. 


[We omitted the usual table of events last 
month, from the MSS. not reaching us in time, 
and purposely this month ; because, as they serve 
chiefly as a record of dates, it will be better now 
to condense the two months wanting, and print 
them with the contents of the January number, 
which can be done without interferring with its 
ordinary contents. | 
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By Nicuo- 
William 


Pleasure. 
LAS MuicHELL. 
Tegg and Co. . 

Tus is the fourth volume of the series of poems 
by Mr. Michell which we have noticed. The 
first of these—the |“ Ruins of Many Lands,” has 
reached a fourth edition; and the second, the 
“Spirits of the Past,’’ is also out of its first 
edition, The merits of these volumes should, 
perhaps, have secured for them even a more rapid 
sale: but they belong to the class of books more 
likely to survive, and be read hereafter, than to 
have a great and only a temporary success. 

The present work suggests the mode of treat- 
ment pursued in its title. Two kinds of pleasure 
uré placed before the reader; and each of the 
great departments is dissected, and analysed in its 
branches. The style closely resembles that adopted 
in the “Ruins of Many Lands,” and continued in 
the author’s subsequent works, It does not flag 
by repetition, and seems peculiarly adapted for 
descriptive poetry. We have frequently expressed 
our admiration of Mr. Michell’s poetry. We 
cannot do that thore warmly now than we have 
done before. It meets both the intellectual and 
the moral nature. It is religious poetry, doubtless ; 
but its religion has the place which it should 
always occupy. It is pervading, not crossing out 
at unseasonable points, but imbuing the entire 
mass. 

The poem practically includes pleasure and 
pain. It deals with both, because from some 


A Poem, in seven books. 
1 Vol. London: 


descriptions of common pleasure pain springs. It 
is an error of moralists to decry certain practices, 
on the ground that they are not pleasures; and 
men disbelieve all that these preachers or writers 
tell them, when they find their experience thus 
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contradicted. They are pleasures in the first in- 
stance; and Mr. Michell thus describes the end 
of one of them :— 


How many a home in life’s more lowly sphere, 
That virtue might adorn, and love endear, 

Is made, thou cup of frenzying fire by thee, 

A den of crime, a hell of misery ! 

Strange rapture that exciting fever brings— 
Strange rapture from the death of reason springs— 
A bliss to drown reflection, and to feel 

A cload, a nightmare, on the spirit steal. 


Enter yon room where vice doth woe the spell 

Of Bacchic joys, but misery squalor dwell ; 

The bare stone walls, the foul uncovered floor, 

The paneless window, and the shattered door ; 

The couch of straw, whence meagre faces peep, 

Of starving children, huddling as to sleep ; 

Then erying loud for food, their cries ia vain, 

For who shall feed them? who regard their pain P 
And one thia wretch, more white, more worn than they, 
Propp’d by the wall, to slow disease a prey, 

Whose feeble, shivering limbs have scarce a rest, 
Rags hiding not the sear’d and withered breast; 
Who groans at times, at times breathes curses low— 
Embodiment of want, and crime, and woe. 

Such is the home—the hideous forms ye see— 

Such miseries spring, O God of wine, from thee. 


out by Mr. Michell, in his review 
the ghosts of those who have been objects of 


pursuit to one man of pleasure. These detach- 
ments of the dead come one by one to look on 
their destroyer ; and most come to curse, one only 


to bless and pray. 
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Another spirit, sad, reluctant , came 

With timid, mournful air, and trembling frame, 
Her light gold tresses falling, and her eyes 
Drooping, and faded as dim twilight skies. 


$99 : 


“Sleep, dear one sleep !” in accents low and wild, 
Whispered the lovely shade, and sadly smiled : 
“Though Hades’ clouds now gather round my soul, 
Sweet thouglits of earth I may not all control. 

My wrongs were great, bet can I curse thee? No 
Love checks my anger, and o’erpowers my woe— 
When harsh upbraidings to my lips would rise, 
Fond memories wake, complaints are lost in sighs. 
Though causing anguish, may no grief be known 
To thy dear heart—no grief that wrings my own. 
I died through thee, for thee, but may’st thou live, 
Blest with each good that pardoning heaven can give.” 


She glided from her room with noiseless tread, 

Bowing upon her breast her beauteous head ; 

Her sobs were sad as winds sad Evening hears, 

And dropped large, brilliant, cold, her heart wrung tears ; 
Those silvery tears, in falling, gemm’d the air— 

Jast proof of love whick only gashed in prayer. 

The setting moon, with slanting, quivering ray 

Gieamed through her form as slow she passed away. 


But now “ that man of pleasure” moved in sleep, 
And o’er him fitful shuddering seemed to creep. 
If but a dream, or, if his victims spoke, 
E’en to his soul, he started, moan’d, and woke. 
Sure he had seen them—yes, their accents still 
— around ; he felt their presence thriil. 
iy rose they from their tombs? Why walked they 
here P 
Half goaded by remorse, half pierced by fear, 
His craven spirit shrank, while conscience clung, 
Coiled round his heart, and like an adder stung. 


Perhaps an extract taken from another book in 
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The revival of the Amazons is certainly not 
desirable. ‘Ladies are scarcely in their place as 
foxhunters. They could not be consistently 
engaged in yachting; and females, generally, could 
not become “ sailors” with any advattage. Still, 
there are many pursuits in which those of their 
sex, who have not to earn their daily bread, might 
engage; and many in which those who are not 
independent might render their exertions more 
pleasant and productive than they are generally. 
It is, we fear, the greatest mistake possible when a 
woman places, aud is trained to place, all her 
thoughts on marriage, as a provision for life; aud 
imagines she loves, and is loved, when no such 
feeling exists. The error is certaiuly not less 
where the excuse is wanting, and marriage is 
looked upon, not as an incident of life, which may 
occur—and will, most probably—but as something 
to be achieved at any cost and risk. 

We could extract many passages from this 
volume, but it will fall into the hands of many 


-readers, and be, we hope, a well-known book. It 


amply deserves that distinction. Music, as a 
pleasure, has its section in the poem; but musie, 
to the great majority of musicians, by art, is any- 
thing buta pleasure. It is a task over which time 
is spent uselessly. Musicians, like poets, cannot 
be made—they may be improved. 

Lo! far away by Ganges’ sun-bright stream, 

Scotia’s brave soldier pants beneath the beam ; 

Worn by the march, and down cast, sad of mood, 

The busy camp he feels but solitude ; 


The palm green vale, the tints of earth and sky, 
War’s blaze and pomp delight not mind nor eye; 








the volume may be regarded as the counterpart of 
this vision; and just as probably those habits of 
society that leave women out of many pursuits 
open to men, by abridging the number of objects 
of ambition for them, may centre their thoughts 
too closely on one path. The world, probably, 
would be nothing worse if that were corrected, 


And stately music, such as thrilled of yore 

From trump, and horn, and drum, can fire no more. 
Hark! the pipe plays, once heard on Scotia’s hills ; 
His eye’s sad night a dawning sunshine fills : 


"Hark ! the pipe plays a wild discordant note ; 


Yet, oh! to him how dear the sounds that float, 
Wing’d with swift thoughts of home they reach his heart 
And, one by one, half-dying memories start-— 


Not such on earth is woman’s gentler part, 

Her law the affections, and her world the heart, 

Unstirred by fierce ambition, passion, strife, 

Flower-fring’d and calm, should glide that stream—her 
life ; 

Where man reaps bliss, she may not gather joy, 

But tender dreams ler trusting heart employ. 

As to the oak frail honeysuckles cling, 

And grateful for support, their fragrance bring, 

So must she lean on something, shedding round 

Affection’s Lloom, and sweetening life’s dark ground. 

Born to be loved, and yield to Jove’s soft thrall, 

Fair gambler, on one cast she stakes her all— 

Wins happiness, or turns the dice of woe, 

Most blest, or sad, of living things below. 

Love is to her no pastime, given to cheer 

Or wile an hour ’mid toil and darkness here ; 

‘Tis in warm youth her dream, the luring goal 

She strains to reach—ihe wealth of her fond soul: 

And if, sweet miser! those prized riches flee, 

No bankrupt, spirit-crushed or poor as she— 

An unstrung harp, whose music’s essence dies— 

A tearful rainbow, broken in the skies — 

A sun-loved landscape, left to-night aud gloom— 

A lily, withering on spring’s closing tomb— 

O’er grief’s dark flood a vainly wandering dove— 

Such, such is woman’s heart, bereft of love. 





The breezy mountains with their heather bells, 

The tall coned pines that shade his native dells ; 

The wild deer bounding up the ferny hill, 

Hoary kirk tower and clattering busy mill; 

The summer banks, where hum gold-belted bees, 

The cabin home that peeps between the trees— 

All rise before him now; all seem to pass 

Vivid and true in fancy’s beaming glass, 

His languor, sorrow, flee; those Highland strains 

Send the quick blood through warmed and tingling 
veins— 

Neive his bowed spirit, chase his glooms and fearse— 

Call up the tales of proud heroic years, 

And yield a pleasure more intense that hour, 

Than soul e’er felt when grasping fame or power, 


Mr. Michell has evidently heard of the power 
which the pipes of a Scotch regiment exercise 
generally over the men. Wild notes they may 
produce—but “ discordant !”—the pipers of these 
regiments are too carefully selected for that 
result. Musical taste is certainly an oddity—a 
something without a standard* ‘These same men 
would be very much distressed by half the fashion- 
able music of the day. Their tastes are not 
cultivated, we shall be told. Possibly so; we do 
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not argue the point—only they would say the 
same of other people. May it not be possible to 
cultivate taste into a mechanical form without 
sentiment or soul being left in the thing. We 
rather think that has been done. That, however. 
is not done in this poem, which presents all the 
qualities of poetry in happy combination. 





Wanderings and Musings in the Valleys of the Wal- 
denses. By James A. Wruz, LL.D. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 1 vol. 

Ma. WYLtz is an enthusiastic admirer of the Wal- 

denses, and this volume is the result of a pilgrimage 

among their glens and mountains. It must have 
been a very pleasant pilgrimage, and the author 
conveys much information respecting the past his- 
tory and the present state of these vallies in his 
notes. The chapters, we presume, have becn lec- 
tures originally. They have that air, and are some- 
times a little careless. The spoken style is not 
often capable of being reproduced without a few 
amendments. The Waldenses, according to the 
author, “ challenged for themselves an equal place 
by the side of Rome’s greatest heroes. An equal 
place, did I say? They are higher, by the whole 
head anc -houlders, than Rome’s tallest men.’’ 

Now, he could have seen, in the previous line, that 

he did say “‘an equal place,” and he did not require 

to ask the question. 

Next page begins : —“‘ But we forget ourselves. 
The day mends, and before the shadows fall,”’ and 
soon. Now we had not forgotten ourselves a bit, 
but were quietly writing at a table, with no forget- 
fulness whatever. It is the spoken style tliat suits 
not the printed pages. This same style leads a 
writer into fabulous imagery. As to part of the 
Alps, we are told correctly ‘ summer's flowery head 
was never upon these mountains; and then, 
“ evening never stained them with her pearly dew, 
nor ‘did morning ever bathe them in her gentle 
showers.” That is a mistake—of course, a poetical 
mistake! Some people, the author says, go to 
look at scenery “with no power of holding com- 
munion with nature. They go to see nature just 
2s blind men will go sometimes to an exhibition, 
or as deaf men will go to a concert.” It was very 
natural to say that; yet, we think, while reading it, 
of the unnatural Beethoven—deaf, and a composer 
of music, There are several passages and poetical 
allusions of this nature which we dislike. ‘“ A rich 
rain of sunlight” is an objectionable mode of de- 
scribing sunbeams, because they are dry. Some 
slight errors also occur. ‘Thus it is said, “ unless 
the Waldensian Church had had centuries to root 
itself in the soil, it never could have withstood the 
violent storms with which it was assailed.” The 
Primitive Church was assailed by at least equally 
violent storms. The Madagascar Church of the 


present day has experienced the same ruthless 
persecutions, with no Cromwell to plead the cause 
of the distressed and the wronged. As respects 
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Italy, Mr. Wylie asks, “ Where is the Primitive 
Church —the Chureh which Paul planted in this 
land?” We do not kuow by whom the Primitive 
Church was planted in Italy. It may have been 
by Peter, as that tradition exists, but we know 
that it was not planted by Paul. 

The volume contains valuable information on the 
present condition of the Waldensian Churches, and 
is an evidence, containing more proof in itself, that 
their deliverance from persecution is not the only 
blessing that has come to this handful of witnesses 
on the borders of darkuess in recent times. We 
trust, with the author, that the night of their sor- 
rows has passed away, and that from their vallies 
will yet go forth the dawn and the dayspring of 
true freedom over the lovely plains of Italy. 





The Two Brides. By ¥. Batowtx. London: 
James Blackwood. 1 vol. pp. 428. 

Tue two brides are English and Freach respec- 
tively, and so are the bridegrooms. It is an inter- 
changing case. The people were going to marry 
crossways, and every one was to be the wrong 
person in the wrong place. Happily, accidents 
occurred, and set purposes straight and right. 
Purposes had been going all wrong from the very 
beginning. Pareuts had been contriving a great 
deal in matters that parents have no head for, if 
they only knew it; and they don’t know that, but, 
on the other hand, are apt to be meddlesome. We 
need not tell the story—that wil! be found in the 
book. The chief scenes are in the courts of Bli- 
zabeth and Henry of Navarre. Rather strange 
that the two maids of honour waiting on Elizabeth 
are Scotch, evidently—Hopetoun and Murray. To 
show Mr. Baldwin that we have read the volume, 
we must say that we don’t know whether it was 
customary for girls to have “ half-crowus” in Queen 
Elizabeth’s days—we doubt it: or whether the 
abominated and misused A4’s in London then as they. 
do now; we think not—p. 181. The story is 
however, a good, quiet, readable one. Everybody 
who begins it will carry on to the end, and the 
descriptive matter is well written. 





Homely Rhymes. 1 vol. pp. 56, stitched. Edin- 
burgh: Marsh and Beattie. 
Tue Homely RKhymster is a bigoted Roman Catholic 
who says that he has been in the habit of writing 
hymus for the Scoteh Episcopal Churches—very 
natural, we should say, for some of them; only 
any members of that Church who dislike the alli- 
ance may recollect that he tells us this cireumstance. 
The Homely Rhymes are written to reseue Roman 
Catholic children from Protestant Schools. 
Strange charity these people have! Neither will 
they themselves feed starving Romanist children, 
nor allow them to be fed. In these fifty-six pages 
we have abundant evidence of the pretty way in 
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which lies may be told in verse. The Catholic 
child— 
Had learned, my Mother in the skies 
To disregard, neglect, despise. 
The Catholic child’s mother meanwhile probably 
was not in the skies at all, but in the Cowgate. 
And think that Jesus would delight 
To see a child his Mother slight. 

We have a dim notion of what may probably be 
meant by the first two lines, although in this age 
and country the imputation of creative powers— 
however, we do not pursue that subject. 

The last two lines indicate a falsehood. We 
have never heard of Protestants who otherwise 
spoke or thought of “ the highly favoured” than as 
the “ blessed among women.” 
of speech would be anti-Scriptural. We recollect 
when “enlightened” persons of this creed com- 
plained against the resolution, Nulla pax cum Roma,” 
The “ nulla paz’’ seems now to be with Geneva. 





What is the Infidel Standard of Truth 7 
fessor Gibson, of the Glasgow Free Church 
College. Glasgow: Murray and Son. 


errors of modern spiritualism evinced by Morel 
Newman Parker, of America, and others, less 
or more. The question stated admits an easy 
answer. The Infidel standard of truth is ignorance 
—or nothing. He does not profess to kuow any- 
thing of the subject. The Spiritualist’s standard 
of truth is consciousness and conscientiousness. 
He does not, in his mature state, believe in reve- 
lation, but he thinks every man a revelation to him- 
self. For this purpose every man is inspired, just 
as every man is “instinctived.” He believes, 
therefore the greater miracle. Mr. Gibson's essay 


Any other manner | 


By Pro- | 





different commodities; and generally we think the 
descriptioas, and we have looked over a number of 
them, are correct! The work is in the form of 
question and answer. 





The Patna Crisis, By W. Taytex. London: J, 
Nisbet and Co- 
A THIN volume, of nearly one hundred pages, con - 
tains a justification of Mr. Tayler’s proceedings as 
Commissioner at Patna, during the insurrection of 
1857. Mr. Tayler was a useful as he has been a 
badly used servant of the public. He kept the 
peace at Patna for a long period, under great dis- 
couragements, and his reward will be learned from 
this narrative. We cannot go over the details, 


‘but we recommend the statement to all who are 


| 
| 


_ interested in our Indian affairs, as short, simple, 
_and evidently true. 








[We have received several letters from corres- 
pondents, who mention that they have difficulty in 


obtaining this magazine in some localties. It is 


desirable that it should be alw . 
Tuts is an elaborate opening discourse upon the — esirable that it should be always procured by 


booksellers, where that is practicable ; but any of 
the publishers, we believe, will forward it by the 
book post, if that be desired. 

The mode of publishing magazines, however, 
may have something to do with that matter, 
although it should only affect the date of procuring 
copies, and could have nothing to do with the 
difficulty of obtaining them at some date. Maga. 
ziues are understood to be published on the first 
of each month; but for many years past it has 
been the practice—gradually becoming worse —of 


| publishing some monthly worksa week in advance, 


is an argumentative composition, and deals satis- 


factorily with the errors against which it is di- 
rected—grave errors infused into a great part of 
our literature; and especially that part likely to 
be read by the young men whom Mr. Gibson ad- 
dresses. 





The History and Mystery of Common Things. 1 vol. 
pp. 260. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 

Tuts is the second edition of a book that tells 

those who read it all that they have any business 

to know, perhaps, respecting what we eat, drink, 

and wear, and deem otherwise necessary for an 

existence, including manufactured and natural 


objects, Its list extends to nearly seven hundred 


and others a’few days after. 

We have proposed to publish always on thie 
Ist of the month ; but the result is disadvantageous, 
probably, in the cases we mention, 

Certainly, we cannot see any good reason for 
departing from dates ; and the practice once com- 
menced, may be carried far. We have purchased 


| copies of weekly journals antedated three weeks, 


and we may come to the same state. Still, we 
cannot change the current; and therefore, in 
future, this imagazine will be published, not upon 


the Ist of each month, but upon the 28th or 29th 


of each month preceding its date. 

This arrangement may probably obviate the 
complaints made to us; but if in any remote part 
of the country difficulties still exist in procuring 
copies, they may be forwarded by post.1 


END OF THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME 





























